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California’s Pioneer Poetess 


By CARLTON KENDALL. 


“Ina Coolbrith personified the epic days of California literature and reigned supreme 
as foremost woman of letters in the West—every inch a queen.’ —Ulv Youff. 


Americans fall into two classes: 

those over forty and those under 
forty. This division, he explained, is 
not so much one of age as one of differ- 
ence in outlook, difference in _philoso- 
phy. ‘Those under forty represent the 
younger generation, the spirit of new 
youth which will dominate the present 
industrialized period of American civ- 
ilization. “Those over forty symbolize 
the Victorian era, which in America 
found its expression in the Pioneering 
Period of art, thought, culture and in- 
dustry. 

Barely a week intervened between 
the publication of this article by Count 
Keyserling and the death of Ina Cool- 
brith, California’s first Poet Laureate, 
who passed away on February twenty- 
ninth, 1928. 

This astounding woman, as well 
known in London as in San Francisco, 
stood forth almost alone as the surviv- 


(C Americ Keyserling stated that 


ing symbol of the Victorian period of 


American literature. Her passing cul- 
minates that pioneering era of Ameri- 
can letters which gave birth to such 
names as Bret Harte, Mark ‘Twain, 
Joaquin Miller, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, Jack London and George Ster- 
ling and reflects on the printed page 
the economic and geographical expan- 
sion of our nation westward, the trans- 
formation of virgin forests and buffalo 
covered plains into scientific farms and 
industrialized cities. | 

No colonizing in any part of the 
world is so filled with romance, adven- 
ture and swiftly moving life as this vast 
movement which has resulted in the 
upbuilding of the west. Little wonder 
that it should leave an indelible imprint 
on the nation’s literature during the 
last half century and finally terminate 
in the amazing figure of this greatly 
loved first Poet Laureate of California 
who combined the stately pride, the vig- 
Crous intellect and force of Queen 

ictoria with the bold fearlessness of 
a western pioneer woman. 


Even to the last week of her life, Ina 
Coolbrith defended the literary doctrine 
she symbolized. Seated in a great arm- 
chair, her lace mantilla draped about 
her Washingtonian features she fastened 
on her callers a pair of eyes sharp as an 
eagle’s, eyes that pierced any pretensions 
the sophisticated might attempt, and 
with a caustic humor denounced the 
modern school of literature and defend- 
ed the magnificent dignity and polished 
stateliness of the old masters. But her 
Victorianism was not imitative 
Victorianism of the Lowell-Whittier 
school which was little more than a 
feeble attempt to follow European 
genres, but that bold, daring pioneer 
Victorianism of the west which rose to 
its climax in London, Sterling, ‘I‘wain 
and Bret Harte and, as Keyserling 
points out, is peculiarly American. 

Practically confined to her room the 
last ten years of her life, still Ina Cool- 
brith maintained her literary salons 
where the fate of many a book of verse 
was decided and whose discussions she 
dominated. with her brilliant wit and 
vivacious repartee. “Those who met her 
never forgot her for she was in fact as 
well as in name a Poet Laureate. Sen- 
ators, professors, university presidents, 
as well as young neophytes, all came to 
ask her opinion on their writings. Doz- 
ens of published books were dedicated 
to her and in her files she had over a 
hundred poems written as tributes to 
her greatness, her kindliness and genius. 
To know her was a rare privilege; to 


have her for a friend was a priceless 


poem in itself. Had she lived in dif- 
ferent time in a different place, she 
might have flamed across the pages of 
world history like Madame Recamier 
but, as Ina Coolbrith often said herself, 
it was her fate to become the Pioneer 
Poetess of the West. 

Few of those who visited her salons 
in later years and saw her, a smiling 
celebrity in lace mantilla and lavender 
dressing gown holding a nosegay of 
California flowers and receiving the 


homage of poets and literati, knew of 
the deep tragedies that had been instru- 
mental in shaping her destiny. Born in 
1844 in Springfield, Illinois, at a period 
of American history when poetry was 
little needed and little appreciated, a 
period when men’s thoughts were 
turned to clearing forests, fighting In- 
dians and uprearing cities, her lif> even 
in childhood seemed marked to be the 
handmaiden of disappointment. When 
she was but five years old her father, a 
printer, relative and follower of Joseph 
Smith, the founder of Mormoni-m, 
died and her mother, accompanied by 
little Ina, departed for the West from 
which came tales of the discovery of 
go'd. Joining a wagon train for Cali- 
fornia, they began the dangerous and 
weary journey across the bone-littered 
prairies. Once their party was attacked 
and nearly captured by the Indians but 
finally they arrived unharmed at the 
pass over the Sierras where they were 
met by Jim Beckwith, famous Indian 
scout, who volunteered to conduct them 
safely down into the fertile valleys of 
California. Under his protection, they 
maneuvered the ox carts through the 
dangerous defile known teday as Beck- 
with Pass, he carrying little Ina in his 
arms over the divide, giving her the 
honor of being the first white child to 
cross alive. 

This happened in 1850, only a year 
after the great gold rush of ’49. At 
that time California was a pouring- 
ground for adventurers from every part 
of the world—bold splendid men with. 
rifles slung over their arms or revolvers 
slapping their hips. Into this vortex of 
gold-thirsty humanity the family de- 
scended, setling first in the foothill 
mining camps near Marysville, then 
moving south to Los Angeles which was 
at that time an insignificant Spanish 
village to which cattle rangers came for 
supplies. Here at the age of twelve, 
Ina published her first poem shortly be- 
fore the family again moved—this time 
to the metropolis of the mining camps, 
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San Francisco. 
trail. Between teaching school and 
reading what few works of literature 
were obtainable in the city of gay dance 


halls and trading stores, she contributed 


to a local magazine “The Californian”. 
Her vivacious personality, her unusual 
beauty, her youth, her literary finish 
and her amazing mind soon won a 
a place for her in the little coterie 
of San Francisco writers who cre- 
ated California’s pioneer literature. 


When Bret Harte became editor 
of the “Overland Monthly” one of 
his first acts was to secure Ina’s 
poem ‘Longing’ for publication 
in the initial issue. Such regard 
did he have for her literary judg- 
ment that he submitted his manu- 
scripts to her for criticism at the 
height of his career. 


Cincinnatus Heine Miller was 
another who soon recognized her 
unusual literary sense and at her 
suggestion changed his name to 
Joaquin Miller and later, so it is 
whispered, through a laughing jest 
of hers grew a beard and affected 
the Forty-Niner costume which 
created such a stir in London at 
Queen Victoria’s Court. Even in 
those days, her home became the 
rendezvous for literary celebrites 


_and budding geniuses. In company 


with others of the younger artistic 
set, she organized informal picnic 
parties and literary suppers where 
such notables of old San Francisco 
as Charles Warren Stoddard and 
Bret Harte ate sandwiches and 
criticised Dickens and Thackeray. 


In 1895 she published ‘Songs 
From the Golden Gate” and her 
fame spread across the sea. George 
Meredith read and praised her 
verses. In London literary gather- 
ings, her name began to be men- 
tioned. Then the opportunity came 
for her to go to Europe in fulfill- 
ment of a-long cherished wish, but 
once again fate intervened. Short- 
ly before she was to leave her sister 
died, leaving two small children. 
Instantly Ina’s sense of honor made 
her sacrifice the trip, which would 
have changed her career, and devoted 
herself to the rearing of the two little 
ones. Securing a position in the Oak- 
land Library, she began her task, tak- 
ing into her home also, little Calle Shas- 
ta, Joaquin Miller’s daughter by his 
Indian wife. In spite of these added 


domestic duties, she continued with her 
writing and brilliant gatherings, fur- 
ther entrenching her position as leader 
of the pioneer poets. 


As soon as the children were grown, 


Poverty dogged their 


she moved back to San Francisco and 
in later years settled on Russian Hill 
not far from the old Robert Louis Ste- 
venson residence where her home soon 
came to be known as “the Poet’s Cor- 
ner’. Here she assembled her life work, 
the notes for a history of California 


literature and was about to prepare the 


LONGING 
By INA CooLsBRITH 


FOOLISH wisdom sought in books! 
O aimless fret of household tasks! 
O chains that bind the hand and mind— 
A fuller life my spirit asks. 


For there the grand hills, summer-crown’d, 
Slope greenly downward to the seas: 
One hour of rest upon their breast 
Were worth a year of days like these. 


Their cool, soft green to ease the pain 
Of eyes that ache o’er printed words; 

This weary noise — the city’s voice, 
Lulled in the sound of bees and birds. 


For Eden’s life within me stirs, 
And scorns the shackles that I wear, 

The man-life grand: pure soul, strong hand, 
The limb of steel, the heart of air! 


And I could kiss, with longing wild, 
Earth’s dear brown bosom, loved so much, 
A grass-blade fanned across my hand, 
Would thrill me like a lover’s touch. 


The trees would talk with me; the flowers 
Their hidden meanings each make known— 
The olden lore revived once more, . 
When man’s and nature’s heart were one. 


And as the pardoned pair might come 
_ Back to the garden God first framed, 


| And hear Him call at even-fall, 


And answer, “Here am I,” unshamed— 


So I, from out these toils, wherein 
The Eden-faith grown stained and dim, 
Would walk, a child, through Nature’s wild, 


And hear His voice and answer Him. 


manuscript when perhaps the most ter- 
rible disaster of all befell her—the 
destruction in the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire of her home and of all 
the rare autographed letters and manu- 
scripts she had collected during her 
years of rising fame, together with every 
note for her opus magnum. Yet even 
this misfortune did not daunt her in- 
domitable spirit and with the same 
vigorous enthusiasm of her youth, she 
continued writing verses and upholding 


Overland Monthly 


the traditions of the Victorian standards 
of literature. ‘ 


Mark Twain, Stevenson, Tagore, 


‘Whittier, Longfellow and Lowell are 


only a few of the personages that at one 
time or another crossed her path in addi- 
tion to the pioneer writers of the post 
gold-rush days. With her reminiscences 
of these celebrities, she often en- 
tertained her friends in later years 
who, lost in the fascinating chain 
of anecdotes, frequently forgot to 
return home to their dinners. 


When she was past eighty, she 
revisited New York, remaining for 
a winter season, during which she 
was the guest at the Poetry Society 
of America, the National Arts 
Club and at many brilliant literary 
affairs. Once during this visit a 
publisher called at her apartments 
to urge her to prepare a book of 
memoirs. I can still see the twinkle 
that came into her eyes and her 
hand raised to her mouth in a 
characteristic gesture as she re- 
plied: “Were I to write what I 
know the book would be too sen- 
sational for you to publish; but 
were I to write what I think prop- 
er, it would be too dull to sell.” 
Needless to say, the publisher left 
disappointed. 

Several times she was again of- 
fered flattering inducements to set 
down her reminiscences, but her 
staunch Victorian sense of honor 
would not permit her to capitalize 
the reputations of her famous con- 
temporaries and friends. Quite a 
contrast to the modern way of 
tramping on life! Had she di- 
vulged in print one-third her store 
of side-splitting anecdotes about 
the celebrities of old California 
days, she would unquestionably 
have produced a best seller and 
considerably enlivened the pioneer 
history of the United States. 

Of Ina’s published poems, per- 
haps ‘““When the Grass Shall Cover 
Me,” selected by Whittier for in- 
clusion in his “Songs of Three 
Centuries,” is her best known 
work though its graceful mel- 

low lines possess less of soul-stirring 
depth than many of her later writings 
which are soon to be brought out 
through the splendid activities of her 
loyal admirers and friends and espec- 
ially of her niece in an amazing posthv- 
mous volume entitled “Wings of Sun- 
set”—amazing because unlike most 
posthumous volumes it contains some of 
the rarest jewels from its author's pen 
and not a collection of scattered frag- 
ments that she had laid aside. 
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_ What Chance Have You to Live To Ninety 


By Victor G. VECKI . 


OU have asked me 

Y what chance a man 

in San Francisco has 
or over. It is neither easy 
nor very much to the point 
to make a catagorical reply 
to such a query. I would 
say, however, that if San 
Franciscans made ample use 
of their opportunities and en- 
vironmental advantages they have prob- 
ably a better chance to live a long and 
vigorous life than the citizens of less 
favored climes. 

In the analysis of this question at 
least equal attention should be given to 
both the factors: (1) Natural, or cli- 
matic advantages, (2) An acquaintance 
with the principles of medicine. 


_ I shall first draw your attention to 
certain aspects of modern psychology 
that have a universal application. 


_ According to our present day concep- 
tions a man, or a woman’s, age or youth 
is essentially an expression of the state 
or condition of his or her glands. Now, 
this statement must not be taken in too 
literal a sense; in fact, any too simple 
statement that might serve as a slogan 
for quacks must always be regarded 
with a measure of critical skepticism by 
intelligent people. However, there is 
more truth than at first meets the eye 


in the current maxim that you are “as - 


young as your glands”. 

I assume that you are already fami- 
liar with the general meaning of the 
term “‘endocrines”, or ductless glands. 
These ductless glands—the pituitary, 
the thyroid with the parathyroids, the 
thymus (in youth), the adrenals, and 
the gonads—are a sort of interlocking 
system. One strongly working gland 
may compensate in some measure for a 
weakly working one; or vice versa, one 
atrophied or diseased gland may ad- 
versely affect one or more of the others. 


These endocrines play a very important 


part indeed in health and disease. In 
fact, the rest of the problem virtually 
reduces itself to this question: In what 
ways do the assets of any locality—say 
San Francisco—influence our glandular 
system so as to produce a favorable 


general result ? 


Now, the conception of climate as 
one of these assets comprises the amount 
of sunshine available, the presence of sea 
fogs containing molecules of healthful 
salts, the presence of water rich in 
Certain mineral and other substances 
having a definitely stimulating effect 
upon some of the glands. Everyone has 


Dr. Victor G. Vecki, one of the most distinguished San 
Francisco physician-surgeons and writer of medical 
books, was asked by Overland Monthly what chance 
a San Franciscan had to live to the age of ninety. Dr. 
Vecki is a graduate of the University of Vienna, and 
has occupied the post of Royal Croatian Sanitary Coun- 
cillor. His reply to the question, which follows, is based 
upon the latest findings of science in regard to the 
endocrine glands, and will undoubtedly be read 


with keen appreciation. 


heard, of course, of the beneficial effect 
of sunshine, particularly its ultra violet 
rays, upon the human physique. Man 
lived for hundreds and thousands of 
years in the sunshine without clothes, 
and his body must still have the sun’s 
rays if it is to remain in health. San 
Francisco, in spite of an _ occasional 
“temperamental” day, has a very high 
average of hours of actual sunshine. 


Again, the Pacific winds, of which 
San Franciscans sometimes complain, 


_are really health-bringers. They churn 


up and purify the air, take the sultriness 
out of the day. The ocean fogs, too, are 
known to carry certain iodine salts that 
are very helpful because of their effect 
upon the thyroid glands, for the essence 
of the thyroid secretion, known as thy- 
roxin, is chemically almost identical with 
iodine. I need not point out the luster 
that a gentle sea fog gives to the com- 
plexion, as any young lady can testify. 


Vegetables, also, like animals and 
human beings, share the same plentiful 
and unobstructed sunshine, valuable 
minerals, and invigorating sea breezes 
that improve human health. This con- 
tributes to their growth—to the enrich- 
ment of our spinach, our artichokes, our 
tomatoes and the rest. 


Now, many of these food stuffs are 
prized today for their vitamin contents. 
As you know, vitamins A, B, C, D, E, 
and F are ingredients in food stuffs 
which have a profoundly important in- 
fluence upon our vigor and length of 
life. There is, indeed, an intimate con- 
nection between the endocrine glands, 
the vitamins consumed in the form of 
food and the stimulation of such radia- 
tions as those of the ultra-violet rays. 
The ultra-violet rays, for instance, are 
necessary for the production of vitamin 
D in green stuff, and this vitamin D has 
a beneficial effect upon the internal 
glands. ‘Thus, generally speaking, the 
same result is achieved by the action of 
an internal gland within the body, by 
the eating of a food rich in a vitamin, 
and by receiving the ultra-violet rays by 
exposure of the body either to sunshine 


or to a mercury arc-lamp under careful - 
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medical supervision. Each 
of these subjects, namely 
gland therapy, vitamin ther- 
apy, radiation therapy, de- 
serves separate and full con- 
sideration. But in this 
general survey all I can do 
is to point to them together. 
However there is one aspect 
of the function of glands to 
which I wish to draw special 
attention. Let us be honest with our- 
selves. When we desire to prolong our 
existence upon this curious, giddy globe 
—why is it? Certainly it is not to live 
on endlessly, weak and dull, senile 
machines. Our wish is not only to live 
long but to live as happily, as usefully 
and as youthfully as possible. In plain 
words, we want to enjoy ourselves as 
living human beings as much and as 
long as possible. There are, perhaps, 
some melancholy minded theologians 
who may frown on this very natural 
desire, but I, for one, heartily applaud 
the desire of all intelligent people to re- 
tain their prime of life for the longest 
possible time. Unfortunately, there are 
too many quacks around who promise 
to give to the credulous some elixir of 
life, some draught from the fountain of 
youth, but who have really nothing val- 
uable to offer. However, the days of 
the chalatans are counted and very near- 
ly gone. At last modern science has 
begun to make this important problem 
a concern of its own. 

How can we continue, then, to derive 
the maximum enjoyment, mentally, 
physically, and emotionally from life? 
The answer is that one of the funda- 
mental and far-reaching conditions for 
such a happy state is that our life should 
be enriched continually by the expe- 
rience of love. By love I mean the finest 
flower of the most basic of our instincts, 
namely, procreation. 

Years of medical experience have 
brought home to me how much damage 
to our emotional life, our physiological 
health, our mental capacity,—to our 
whole social system—is done through 
our curious Anglo-Saxon habit of blind- 
ing our eyes to the legitimate obliga- 
tions of love. How many homes are 
wrecked by the inadequacy of love life? 
Is it not a grim tragedy that at the very 


period of life when a man and a woman 


have their faculties developed to the 
highest point, just when they arrive at 
the peak of success in business and so- 
cial life, their personal life begins to 
grow dim and lusterless? 


Today this is not necessary in the ma- 
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jority of cases. Without going into phy- 
siological details which the length of 
this article does not permit let me state 
that science has now reached a point 
where much of the damage of this sort 
can be either prevented, or if already 
done, repaired to a greater or less de- 
gree. 

On the preventive side, it is especially 
necessary that growing children should 
be carefully and constantly watched, 
either for a glandular lack chaeiveble 
at birth, or for glandular defects that 
may develop in childhood. I have often 
picked out from a group of children one 
who had a glandular defect that should 
be remedied before puberty if the child’s 
entire life-eficiency were not to be 
crippled. Parents and teachers,—even 
doctors—often show in regard to this 
what seems almost criminal ignorance or 
criminal negligence. 

In the physiological world it seems to 
be a law that disuse ends in atrophy. 
For instance, in this age of constant 
automobile riding our leg muscles would 
in time atrophy if we did not instinct- 


ively offset this disuse by wildly taking 


to dancing in youth and somewhat later 
just as wildly to golf. Let us not criti- 
cise too unthinkingly our dance-mad 
sons and daughters—they may only be 
trying to preserve their legs. 
Unfortunately an extinction of our 
physical love-life extends itself to a slow- 
ing down of our entire life machine. All 
the flame of life burns lower, for as 
Valery Radot properly states, “a gland 


cannot function separately; there exists 


between one gland and the others a con- 
nection of action and reaction, imply- 
ing a complexity which sets in a new 
light the symptoms observed clinically.”’ 
A prolonged severance of the individual 
from a love-life cannot be recommended 
to any one desirous of living a vigorous 
and long life—even in San Francisco’s 
elysian climate. 

But what about those whose func- 
tions have already .been markedly dam- 
aged? Ihe answer is that it is within 
the reach of medical technique to cure 
or to ameliorate to some degree most 
of these cases. It is seldom too late for 
something to be done. A _ colleague 
brought to my office an old man from 


Overland Monthly 


whom no information of any kind could 
be obtained, not even his age, but who 
must have been about seventy-five years 
old. This man was listless to such a de- 
gree that he would remain indefinitely 
wherever he was placed, and had no 
more sense than a young child in caring 
for his personal wants. Five months 
after his treatment he was helping in a 
cigar store; then left for his native 
country. 

~ But do not be deceived—a cure can 
come only through a very careful and 
often prolonged treatment. There is no 
royal road back to youth, no short cut 
to a successful fight against the on- 
slaughts of senility. But there is hope. 

And my last word to you must be, in 

the light of modern science, hope. Hope, 
indeed, that with a wider dissemination 
of scientific understanding we shall all 
be living longer, more efficiently, more 
joyously. Indeed the curious thing is that 
nature seems to decree that you cannot 
live long and remain healthy unless you 
are also willing to use all your functions, 
mental and physical—unless you are 
willing to enjoy yourself. 


Dein Bunny 


“Madas a Ma Chere.” 


" Tho this be Madness 
Yet there's 
Method tnit” 


The Burrow, 


March 


Berkeley. 


th, 


Charles F. Lummis 


Sends an Invitation 


NCLUDED in the symposium on Charles F. Lum- 


mis in the July issue of Overland Monthly is a 
splendid tribute from Felix Flugel, Associate Profes- 


sor of Economics in the University of California in 

Dr. Flugel sent to the Overland Monthly 
-some time since what he characterized as a “curious 

document’. Lack of space preventtd its use in the 
last issue. It is here reproduced. 


In his letter of transmittal, Professor Flugel says: 
“T enclose a curious document, given me by Mrs. 
Henry F. Grady, which you may be able to use 
in the Overland Monthly. It is so typical of Mr. 
Lummis that I thought you might be interested.” 


This invitation, with its appropriate illustrations de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Lummis, shows how ver- 
sitile was the man. Author, artist, philosopher, scientist, 
poet, traveler, builder, idealist and student of affairs, 
he possessed a saving sense of humor, which preserved 
to him the human touch. 
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FEW years ago on a spring day 
| A I stood in New York City 

where the buses go- up and 
down Fifth Avenue. 

Forty-Second Street opened delight- 
fully to the green of the grass and shrub- 
bery about the library building. I had 
no definite errand yet something seemed 
to draw me up the broad steps. Just in- 


side the portal I paused. A young man. 


and a young woman were in heated ar- 
gument close by the wall. 

“T do not care, I will go!” 

The young man was almost boyish, on 
the glorious side of thirty, and the words 
came carelessly to his tongue. He had 
a defiant attitude, a determined set to 
his jaw and a forceful fire in his eyes. 
Looking still closer I sensed a certain 
irresponsibility. He used the words 
easily. 

“But,” said his companion, ‘“‘what 
will I do? When will you return? You 
act as though you had no serious pur- 
pose in life.” 

“I do not care, I will go,” The re- 
iteration produced a certain sing-song 
effect. | 

The young wife’s face, (I judged she 
was his wife) had a drawn look. There 
was a pitiful quivering of the lower lip 
for a moment. She was a brunette. I 
noted the delicate shading of dark hair 
against the olive of her skin. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the wife, “you are 
selfish! You talk about the odor of 
violets and the wild birds’ songs! Do 
you suppose I care for your poetry when 
you do not love me? Oh, you are selfish 
to your art before my love! If you go 
away now you need never come back! 
I do not want to see you again!” 


I was strangely moved by the girl 
and felt impelled to speak to her, to 
offer protection and service; but—were 
they husband: and wife. The moment 
passed and I did not do so. Ashamed 
_ of listening I moved on into the build- 

ing, leaving the drama of two lives 
behind me. 


T WAS very hot on the Rio Grande, 

In Nuevo Laredo. I had dropped in 
to the adobe corner on my way up the 
river from my ranch, to have a chat 
with a fellow countryman and enjoy a 
little refreshment. | 

““How’s the Plaything?” inquired the 
Irish hotel keeper, with a twinkle in his 
eye. That is what they called my little 
place on the river bank, where I raised 
amazing crops of vegetables and did 
secret service work across the border 
for Uncle Sam. 


-a natural Paradise. The 


Pasaporte 
By BEN Fins 


“Go on!” I exclaimed. “Run down 
and see my melons and lettuce. Bring 
the babies and let them hear the beans 
rattle.” 

A dusty, ragged man entered and al- 
most fell against the bar. 

“Tequila,” he whispered. 

“Better wait and cool off first,” said 
the Irishman. 

“Give me beer then,” muttered the 
derelict. 

“Say!” asked the proprietor, “you 
belong to that bunch that went down 
into Mexico to get Villa?” 

Dully the ragged one nodded. I saun- 
tered to the bar. A cold beer would 
suit me well and I would ask the new- 
comer to share the bottle with me. I 
liked the kindly way the proprietor had 
of considering the welfare of a fellow 
who looked like a tramp. 

“Join me in a bottle of Carta Blanca,” 
said I, “or do you prefer Indio,” 

“Yes, I’ll join you,” he replied. “No 
difference to me, the brand. I usually 


drink tequila—nearly broke.’ By this 


time the glass was at his lips, and a 
sigh of satisfaction escaped him. 

“Have you come far?” I inquired. 

“From Hell and Yucatan,” he blurt- 
ed. ‘‘Let’s have some tequila—’s the 
only drink I can afford. It makes me 
forget.” 

“Tt is too hot for that strong stuff,” 
said I. “But I will drink a glass with 
you when the sun goes down.” 

He poured a handful of dirty coins 
on the wood and the entire amount 
proved to be sufficient to purchase a bot- 
tle of the juice of the maguey plant. 
I led the way to a room at the rear of 
the adobe building where the house boy 
made stew for the not too discerning. 

“Tell me, what did you find in Yuca- 
tan?” 

“Hell,” he answered, “just Hell in 
Indians are 
slaves, nature is as near perfect as you 
find nature anywhere and only man is 
vile.” 

“You are a poet,” said I, “and in- 


justice and inharmony distress you.” 


“A poet!” he exclaimed. “Yes, I was 
a poet once; but look at me now!” 

Indeed he was a pitiful object. The 
rough clothes were almost falling from 
his body. His beard was long and foul, 
his eyes bloodshot and his‘ whole frame 
shrunken. 

“Drink!” he exclaimed. “It is the 
dearest thing I have left. I am poor but 
you have been friendly, so drink with 


me.” He held up a battered tin cup 
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and filled it with the fiery liquid. 
“Drink!” he breathed. I shook my head 
and he swallowed the portion at a gulp. 
“T have lived with the beasts and asso- 
ciated with men more vile than any 
beast could be,” he went on. 

“Do not drink more of that!” I ex- 
claimed. “It will have a terrible effect 
on you.” 

“Don’t you suppose I know what I 
can do and what tequila will do to me?” 
he asked. But even as he made the boast 
his several deep draughts from the bot- 
tle had produced remarkable results. 
His form straightened, his eyes shone, 
and drooping muscles seemed to tense 
and hold his body finely erect. In his 
filth he took an the semblance of man- 
hood. 

“I have one more hope,”’ he said. 

“And what is that?” 


““A letter. I asked her to write to 
me here. Come with me to the post of- 
fice. I will need your help if there is a 
letter from her, I will need you to help 
me get it. And God knows I will need 
somebody if there is nothing for me.” 
His head drooped half despondently, 
half drunkenly on his breasg. 


“TI do not understand.” 


“Not understand!” -he_ exclaimed, 
rousing. “Why, I have been fleeing for 
weeks from Villa’s troops, they have 
hunted me and shot at me and I am 
outlawed! But I wrote her and begged 
her for one more chance. I asked her 
to address me here. The thought of her 
letter has given me strength to win 
through.” 


“Who is she? That is, if you wish 


_to tell 


He opened his foul shirt at the breast 
and brought to light a locket of iron 
or steel. “Have you a knife?” he 
asked. ‘‘Mine is gone.” 


From the locket whose cover was re- 
leased there looked up at me a face 
that was already stamped upon my 
memory. The girl must have been from 
the South for the lower lip protruded 
in a manner that has forever clutched 
at the hearts of some men. Impulse and 
emotion were part of her birthright, 
with love and sympathy and passion. 
They mature like that below Mason and 
Dixon’s line. And now my heart was 
beating almost in my throat. I could 
hear a man speak, this man who sat 
silent at a table here in an adobe bar 
room in Nuevo Laredo. I could see 
again his trembling, indignant wife with 
her beautiful, appealing face. Memory 
presented too the thoughts which had 
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stirred me on that never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion. How the tense tableau re- 
constructed itself as I gazed at the 
face in the locket! and then I heard 
again the words: “I do not care, I 
will 

“You were standing with her in the 
entrance to the library building at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street,” I 
said as I fixed my accusing eyes on him. 
“Tt was three years ago and you were 
cruel in what you told her and in what 
you left untold.” 

“Don’t, for pity’s sake don’t! But 
how did you know? Were you there 
and did you recognize me here in this 
Mexican place?” 

“T was there, yes; but I 
did not know you here until 
I saw this picture in the 
locket.” 

“Dear Christ!” he mur- 
mured. 

“You and I will go to 
the post office,” I said. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed eag- 


“T trust there will be a 
letter of hope for you.” As 
the words left my mouth I 
knew they were insincere. I 
did not want the girl of the 
locket to call back to her 
this outcast. ‘‘Are you afraid 
of what I may do to you?” 
1 asked. 

“Go ahead,” he dully re- 
plied. “I know they will 
not give me any letter unless 
you vouch for me or some 
one else does me a like serv- 
ice. But if it is there I will have it if 
I break into the post office with my 
hands!” 


The house boy was cleaning away the- 


remains of the beef stew. I left a few 
coins on the table. Out at the bar some 
loungers were discussing politics and 
‘war in excited tones. 

“Come on,” I said, “we will go, that 
is, if you can walk after drinking a bot- 
tle of tequila.” | 

The letter was in the post office but 
the postmaster refused to deliver it to 
a drunken tramp. “Sefior Martinez,” 
I said, “‘ this man is the person he rep- 
resents himself to be. The letter belongs 
to him. He told me it would be here. 
I know him.” 


“You understand,” replied the post- 
master, “I like Americanos who are men 
and gentlemen; but gringos dirty like 
the gutter are not the kind for a Mexi- 
can gentleman to converse with.”’ 


The dirty one reached forward quick- 


ly jerked the letter from the postmas- 
ter’s hand. | 

“Look out!’ I exclaimed, as_ that 
hand dropped to its owner’s belt where 
it fondled a revolver and half drew it 
from the holster. “Sefor Martinez, I 
apologize in the name of this man who 
may not be responsible. He had swal- 
lowed a bottle of tequilla in the heat of 
the day.” 

“Ah,” said the postmaster softly, “for 
you, Sefior, I forgive; but he was close 
to—well—. No doubt he has his pasa- 
porte and will soon be across the Rio 
Grande in Laredo.”’ 

Was there a subtle threat 
words? I did not know. At the plaza 


THE GARDENER OF SONOMA 


By VINCENT JONES 


AS he an infidel, who worked with God, and, 
Who toiled with faith, in simple, reverent way 
And to our hurrying need, in huge array, 
erly. | _ Brought largesse from the wild of plant and sod, 
\Love-touched with mystic, transcendental rod? 
Can earth-benighted, crawling humans weigh 

The vast beneficence of his genius’ sway. 

Who called the wondrous forth with gentle nod? 


There is no infidel whose word is Love; 
Whose tender touch transforms the yearning earth; 
Who makes man’s need his altar of desire; 

Who draws upon the boundless realms above 
And from the void brings forth the magic birth; 
Who brings to us and tends the sacred fire. 


I sat on a bench. Large blackbirds, as 
large as two had any right to be, flap- 
ped about in the branches overhead. A 
darkly cowled priest went by. Present- 
ly the outcast one came, hysterically, 
drunkenly happy with his letter. “She is 
going to give me another chance!” he 
cried. 


“I might have known that is what 
she would do,” I said to myself. “Some 
women obey the command of the Naz- 
arene in respect to their husbands— 
they forgive them many, many times.” 
Aloud I asked: “Shall I take your let- 
etr away from you and throw you in 
the Rio Grande? See, the water is high 
up against the bridge! Then shall I go 
back where she is?” 


He looked at me evilly for a second. 
“You would not do that. Why, you 
have helped me!” | 

“Wouldn’t I do it?” | 

“Damn you, you love her!” he snarled. 

“Yes, I love her.” 


in the | 
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“And you have been with her, you 
know her!” The words revealed the 
depravity of his mind. 

“Be careful what you say about her,” 
I warned. “I have never spoken to her 
in my life, yet I love her. I heard you 
say brutal things to her once and I saw 
her face. Her underlip projects a little 
and she is dark and beautiful and gen- 
erous and big-hearted.” 

“Christ!” he exclaimed. 

“Come, I will buy you clean clothes 
and you shall have a bath and I will 
try to get you over the border. I take 
it you are out of funds.” 

“There isn’t time,” he objected. “I 
am going now.” 

“Don’t be foolish! This is- 
n’t the interior of Mexico— 
it is the border and they will 
stop you.” 
—“T do not care, I will go!” 
He laughed threateningly 
evading my_ grasp, 
lurched away into the night. . 
Like a thing alive came the 
memory of that moment 
three years before at the en- 
trance to the public library 
in New York. I saw this 
same man, reckless, selfish, 
indifferent —and the girl 
with her beautiful face. “I 
do not care, I will go!” he 
had exclaimed. 


ALF the night I 
watched the bridge at 
Nuevo Laredo. In the morn- 
ing I approached the Mexi- 
can Captain. 
“Did a young fellow, an American, 
cross last night?” 


- “Felipe!” called the captain to a 
guard. 


“He tried to cross,” said Felipe, “a 
young man with beard. 3 

“And you turned him back?” 

“Si, Sefior,” answered Felipe. 

?” 

‘“Pasaporte, he have no pasaporte.” 


I rode my horse down the river bank, 
across from the Texas side and towards 
the little bachelor rancho where I lived. 
My friends called it the Plaything. 


The yellow flood had left a silt, 
smooth and silken, around the roots of 
the herbage and brush. I was speculat- 
ing on the millions in gold of flower- 
like proportions that went down the 
Rio Grande each year, when my eye 
lighted on an unusual thing. It was 4 
human hand growing, as it were, from 
the yellow, silken mud. In the hand was 
clutched a letter, water stained and 
almost unreadable. 
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Dkinflint 


gain 


By Conny 


OPE springs eternal in the hu- 
H man breast, just why it should 
is difficult to explain; but 


somehow it does, and with a persistency 
equalled only by that. of sage-brush 


encroaching upon a newly cleared quar- 


ter-section of land. And in the little 
Nevada town where I used to live, 
hope and sage-brush abounded in about 
equal proportions. 


As an illustration, consider old man 


| Lockett. 


Mr. Lockett had been thrice married, 
and was anxious to try again; the only 
difficulty being that no one in our com- 
munity would give him a chance. For 
if he had been a husband and father, 
he had also been a grass-widower, and 
when a man’s divorces equal his mar- 
riages, it becomes increasingly difficult 
for him to arrange suitable alliances 
among people who know him. And our 
town certainly knew Old Man Lockett. 


As Jessie Washburn observed, the 


disadvantage of being a grass-, rather 


than a black-crepe-widower, is that a 


dead woman tells no tales, whereas a 
divorced woman never stops. And 
there’s a great deal of truth in that, 
too. 


Anyway, Mr. Lockett had tried 


about everything. He even hired the 
town hall and read from his own 


works but all to no avail; and then he - 


advertised. 


We always wondered whose picture 
€ sent to the poor woman, because 
when she finally alighted at the station 
she stood looking around for a few 
moments, and then, when Mr. Lockett 
approached, hat in hand and attractive- 
ly perfumed, she asked him if he were 
the station agent! 
day, on the afternoon train. 


Mr. Lockett was a discouraged man. 
Of course, if he had been young, and 
andsome, and romantic, all the di- 
vorces in the world would have made 
no difference; hut he wasn’t. For one 


She left that same 


thing, he wore a long face—literally as 
well as figuratively—and a homely one. 
People seeing him for the first time 
always looked twice, because they 
couldn’t believe it possible. For another 
thing, his ranch, although impressive 
at first glance, was far less so at second. 
The fields were pitted with holes of 
every imaginable size and contour. They 
had perpendicular sides and they ap- 
peared to be about thirty feet deep; 
actually, they went down for ever. The 
cattle that strayed into them went down 
for ever, too, although wild horses could 
never have dragged an admission from 


Lockett that they had quicksand bot- 


toms. To see him plowing around 
those holes in a circle, his frugality 
urging him to the very edge, while his 
fear prompted continual retreat, was 
more fun than a show. 


The neighboring ranchers used to sit 
on the fence and lay bets on the out- 
come. 

“Two to one he makes it within a 
yard,” they’d grin, watching his er- 
ratic course around the pits. ‘““I‘wo to 
one on Skinflint--what say?’ And 
someone would cover it. 

Familiarity had not bred contempt in 
the minds of Skinflint’s neighbort. 
Rather, it had given rise to a sort of 
sneaking admiration for the long, lank 
figure whose penury supplied the motif 
for most local legends, true and un- 
true. And after thirty-odd years the 
legends—as might be supposed—were 
legion. | 
- And then, one hot August afternoon, 
Belle Montgomery came to town. 

Belle was getting a divorce in Reno; 
and Belle craved adulation as a cat 
craves cream. She took up with every 
white man in the community, and tried 
to flirt with the educated Indians; and 
she even took up Old Man Lockett. 

There are women like thiat. 

Belle was beautiful in a blowsy way, 
and she was blonde as she was blowsy, 
and as good-natured as she was blonde; 


much, 
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and that was very, very good-natured. 


Lockett’s “Object: © Matrimony” 
campaign amused the town a great deal 
probably, as Lockett 
amused Belle. Anyway, she let him 
call around three afternoons a week. 
They’d sit out on the front porch— 
Belle was geting the divorce, and ali- 
mony, and it behooved her to be dis- 
creet—and they would rock, and talk, 
and Belle would knit. She had plump, 
pudgy fingers, very white, and the rose- 
pink palms of a baby; and the things 
she knitted were of soft grey wool. 
Belle made the most of her assets. 


After his long and fruitless efforts, 
Old Man Lockett was ecstatic over this 
new turn of events. ? 


“The widder kin cook, by Heck,” he 
would reflect as he went away at four- 
thirty fortified with potato salad, muf- 
fins and berries with cream. “She kin!” 

Most of the males in town could 
have agreed. 

It was the knitting, however, that 
thrilled Lockett to the very marrow of 
his elderly bones. Never a man to un- 
derestimate housewifely virtues, the 
sight of those white, flying fingers 
moved him profoundly. After courting 
like a house afire for three weeks, Lock- 
ett proposed. 

The widow rocked back and forth, 
back and forth, and considered. ‘Then, 
being the woman she was, she _ sighed 
and asked for time to think it over; and 
presently she broke her thread, and be- 
gan casting on again. And _ Lockett 
watched in a sort of heavenly trance. 

He called every afternoon, after that, 
until it came time to begin harvesting 
the crops; and then his ancient buck- 
board remained in the stable, and the 
road to town was temporarily deserted. 

Lockett’s ranch bore three. crops of 
alfalfa a year, and his figs were the 
finest in the state; and as far as any- 
one could observe, there was no neces- 
sity for the penury that had contributed 
not a little to his matrimonial difficul- 
ties. 


His first wife used to shake her head 
resignedly. “Cliff's a close man,” she 
would say, with just a trace of admira- 
tion in her voice. “Mighty close’. 
That was before she swallowed a live 
minnow out of the drinking pail, be- 


_cause the spring had no filter. 


It wasn’t until the advent of his 
third wife that Skinflint bought a filter 
for the spring, and laid a pipe line up 
to the house; and long before he had 
the job completed, the third wife had 
gone the way of the other two. Now, 
with a fourth partner in view, Lockett 
spent his spare time putting on the hy- 
drants. In fact, he did considerable 
tinkering around the place in the fol- 


(Continued on Page 251) 
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A Hall of African Animals for California 


R. LESLIE B. SIMPSON, a 
M citizen of California, has offered 

to give the California Academy 
of Sciences, located in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, a sum which will amount 
to $600,000 for the equipment and the 
endowment of a Hall of African Ani- 
mals. His only condition is that an ade- 
- quate building be erected in which to 
house the specimens. The estimated cost 
of such a building, according to Dr. Bar- 
ton W. Evermann, Director of the Acad- 
emy and eminent ichthyologist, will be 
in the neighborhood of $150,000. This 
sum will have to be raised. 

Leslie B. Simpson is a civil engineer 
who: has spent thirty-two years of his 
life in Africa. While there he was as- 
sociated in engineering work with John 
Hayes Hammond. Always an enthusi- 
astic hunter, he continued to hunt in 


Abie He not only hunted ss he 
studied the ways and the habitats of 
the wild animals of the Dark Continent. 
He has offered to return, himself, to 
Africa, organize great hunting expedi- 
tions, and bring back the necessary ani- 
mals to furnish the Hall of African 


Animals. This work alone would 
involve an expenditure of around 
$100,000. 


This is a great opportunity for Cali- 
fornia to secure an exhibit which will 
be of lasting value and great educational 
worth. It will also be a joy to young 
and old. No other continent has such 
interest-intriguing and dramatic animals 
as Africa. The very words “Nubian 
lion” call up the picture of the mighty 
king of beasts, alone on a hill-top under 
the low African stars, shaking the earth 
with his roar. The great hippopotami of 


the Nile, the “water-horses” of the 
ancients, seem, with their blunt heads, 
like animals from some earlier world. 
Who has not read of the mystic dance 
of the elephants? Who is not interested 
in these most colossal of animals, The 
gorilla and the orang-utan, although in 
bad repute with Fundamentalists, have 
a constant interest for anyone with a 
scientific turn of mind. 


Africa has always had a lure for big 
game hunters, before as well as after 
President Roosevelt’s exploits. It is a 
piece of luck that one of these hunters 
happened to be a Californian and wished 
to bring to his native state the sight of 
the great beasts of a far-off and little 
known continent. It is sincerely hoped 
that some public spirited citizen or citi- 
zens, will make the building a possibil- 
ity, the idea a reality. 


fi he Manger’ 5 Magic Candle Stick 


By LANNIE Haynes MartTIN 


A THOUSAND nights the crimson candle burned ; 

A thousand perfumed nights, and from its breast 
Ran blood red drops that wrote in hieroglyph 

The hopes that longing eyes to eyes confessed. 


And when a thousand nights and one were come | 
We two beneath the candle’s magic spell | 
Saw Life and Love and Passion pass and smile 
With rosy greeting and a dim farewell. . | 


Ah! When for me Life’s candle shall wax old 
And Joy’s mad flame no more shall burn for me *>* 
Then on my soul let tracery be found 
Of that one perfect night I spent with thee! 


* * * * 


To you who sit beside this lava flow. , ) 
Of melting wax and drink tonight Life’s wine, ) 
I send a spirit handclasp cross the board a 


And wish you here the joy that once was mine! | 


The recent reopening of the famous ‘ 
Street, San Francisco, recalls Lannie Haynes Martin’s poem on the f 


popular restaurant. 


* 


“Manger” at 611 Washington 
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A ¢(Q) estern 


ainter J; n ils 


By Mary Goopricu. 


ground of western artists stands 

the figure of Christian Jorgensen, 

the Chris of a thousand canvasses, all 
of them argued by their proud posses- 
sors into the position of his dest. But 
if the achievement as dest presents dis- 
pute, there is now the certainty that 
each canvas, however remotely created, 
has ripened into a distinction that can- 
not be over-esteemed. The story of 
their creator centers attention upon a 
combination of courage and_ genius 
which has proved an unbeatable fusion. 
The artist’s birthplace matters little 
to the recital, for it claimed him less 
than a decade, and his pride as well as 
his achievements belong to the land of 
his adoption. But the journeying 
through the Isthmus from Christiana, 
Norway, at the age of ten, is significant 
because artistic development in San 


of western in the fore- 


Francisco was then within the reach of 


a penniless boy. ‘Talent like his would 
have revealed itself in any land, but 
its revelation had an earlier birth in 
the generous care of California. 


It is so that Chris Jorgensen views 
the situation, and therein lies one of 
the most admirable traits of a charac- 
ter in which many rare qualities reside. 
Here one expects to find: and pardon 
temperamentis extraordinaire, so to 
speak, and finds only charming humility 
and gratitude, a self-skepticism that by 
no manner of means bespeaks the facts. 
Every man with a sofil above buttons 
loves the Yosemite Valley and Grand 


Canyon canvasses of Chris Jorgensen : 


and in the long years of their lucrative 
popularity a degree of temperament and 
conceit might be allowable. 


In 1870 the world of art in San 
Francisco had broadened its horizon. 
Devotees were interesting themselves in 
the founding of the colony which has 
- since become a famous field while young 
Chris was vainly wrestling with the es- 
sentials in the Fourth Street Primary 
and Lincoln Grammar Schools. Life 


had great responsibilities even at the 


‘age of ten, for the mother and five 


children were dependent on daily earn- 
ings for their support. Many ways 
were devised by the ten-year-old, who 
investigated all forms of endeavor that 
might give a bigger balance to the 
weekly income. From ten to fourteen 
he gave no odds to education nor to 
drawing, so that in 1874, satisfied that 


the latter had gained the ascendancy. 


fairly, he went over happily to the side 
of art. On the opening day of the 
California School of Design, February 
14th, 1874, young Jorgensen entered 
the school, now called the California 
Art Association. He was _ fourteen 


t. 


Half Dome of 


A wful cloven rock, 
Like a great teacher 
You warn, 

You inspire, 

You point the way. 


By Laura Morrison 


years old and was the first free pupil. 


There is more to the last phrase than 
meets the eye, for the student to whom 
instruction is given is obviously he in 
whom an institution sees creditable 
possibilities. An eager-eyed boy, gifted 
beyond the average and full of the vi- 
vacity of fermenting genius, held in his 
hands the power of great returns on 
such foresight. It is less remarkable 
than if it had escaped them, that such 
spontaneity and spirit as still endows 


and directs the artist of our sketch 


creased 
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should have moved the directors of 
1874 to read the future in his bright 
eyes. It has been found in eyes before 
and reveals a promise that always makes 
good. It is a fire that is never 
quenched and ignites the circle in which 
it plays. Young Chris took every han- 
dicap as an urge to greater effort and 
though the hours in his black and white 
studies had to be divided with the daily 
bread winning, the end of the trail 
was reached amazingly soon. He was 
an architect for five years before he 
Was nineteen, attending the Life Class 
at Art School in the afternoons and 


doing full justice to both pursuits. The 


charm that hung about oils for him 
set its seal upon his early work, and al- 
though he surrendered to the lure of 
water colors from time to time, both 
fields gained by the changing. In seven 
years he had covered the rise of ground 
that led to an instructorship, and in 
1881 to 1883 he was assistant director. 


Other elements were at work at this 
time, those that are termed by scenario 
writers the heart interest. Enrolled 
with Jorgensen throughout his training | 
years weré students who have since be- 
come celebrated artists, and when he 
was made an instructor there came into 
his sketch class as a pupil Miss Angela 
Ghirardelli, a young society girl of San 
Francisco. Jorgensen’s interest mani- 
fested itself promptly and the charm of 
oils paled before the brighter claim of 
romance. A sudden yearning for in- 
capital caused him to put 
greater zeal into the lithography: studio 
on California and Kearney Streets. 


About this time an interesting picture 
which he called “Along the Wharfs”’ 
was finished. It was admirably exe- 
cuted and attracted much §attention 
when ‘it appeared at an exhibition given 
by the Art Association. On the opening 
night the picture found ready. sale and 
thereafter disappeared from the gallery. 
But it had hung there long enough to 
be seen and appraised by Miss Ghirar- 
delli, who fancied it mightily. Mr. Jor- 
gensen, with the ardor of the twenty- 
year-old suitor, made a successful at- 
tempt to recover it. He presented it 
to his pupil on an impending anniver- 
sary and it became the first of many 
canvasses to fall into the hands of his 
fair critic. Their marriage was con- 
summated in the following year and the 
appreciative appraisal of his artist wife 
has continued the wise and just spur to 
his work for forty-five years. 


“The Red Stack Row Boats’ was 4 
water color that drew immediate at- 
tention and set the young artist apart 
in a second field. There followed two 
years in Italy which were productive 0 
development and brought the name 0 


(Continued on Page 256) 
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German front. The air still 

throbbed to humming motors of 
hostilegplanes. In Verdun still dropped 
those cruel messengers of fate with 
crashing noise. Through the mist of 
morning, rolling in slow surges of gray 
across the Verdun hills, some pines stood 
momentarily revealed, and their spires 
were touched for an instant with the 
gilt of sunrise. A flock of rooks swept 
by on dark wings to some hidden tower. 
Dark shadows lost in grayness. ‘The 
brown walls of Glorieux Hospital rose 
sombre and silent through their dim 
perspective of murky mist-drenched air. 
Over a vast expanse of rolling hills the 
low-hung clouds trailed their tattered 


T Gems was distant firing on the 


edges in long misty streaks that hid the 


sun. 
It was a gloomy prospect, this, deep- 


ened by the crash of far-thrown shells 


mingling with the ceaseless patter of 
rain that had fallen for days. A few 
tawny colored leaves rustled dismally 
in the cold north wind. ‘The dark pur- 
ple of the ash trees was like gouts of 
blood. Some scarlet vines waved their 
banners across a stone wall like bloody 
omens. 


Along the gloomy road could be seen 
the shadowy forms of ambulances com- 
ing and going on their ceaseless errands 
of mercy. Bits ‘of tattered camouflage 
fluttered dismally in the fitful wind, 
and the shattered trees rose up weird 
and spectral through the dense fog. 


' The air that in times of peace 
throbbed to the notes of the lark and 
the linnet now vibrated to the reports 
of heavy guns and crash of far-thrown 
shells. . The American cannonading 
roared along the Argonne front and the 
German artillery answered, until the 
air trembled with an overload of sound. 


As the morning dragged lifelessly on, 
the air became lighter. A gust of wind 
parted the clouds, leaving a rift through 
which the sun began to gleam. As the 
clouds moved away the whole mass of 


verdant hills was brought into relief 


against their dark folds. The Valley 
of the Meuse with its winding roads 
and scattered villages, seen through the 
sunlit rain, made a picture almost un- 
teal in its tender charm. A rainbow 
sprang from a wooded hillside and 
arched the meadows below, coloring 
the fields with the most singular beauty. 

he light transfigured the dull gray 
weather-beaten wards of Glorieux hos- 
pital. It clothed in lilac haze the ceme- 


tery across the road, where beaded 


- wounded. 


The Day of Da ys 


By O. O. HIESTAND. 


garlands hung from’ thousands of 
crosses, marking the graves of French 
and American heroes who had said: 
“They shall not pass’. 

In Glorieux we moved hurriedly, yet 

noiselessly, among the long rows of 
Some were brokenly slum- 
bering, or muttering through hopeless 
delirium; others uttered suppressed 
moans as they lay upon their cots. The 
litter bearers still came and went on 
their ceaseless journeys, bearing patients 
to newly made beds or transferring oth- 
ers to ambulances that would carry 
them to base hospitals at Toul or Com- 
mercy. 
- Presently the firing lessened, but did 
not cease. Ihe sun shone _ tenderly 
through the haze-filled air. Its cheery 
rays, the first for many days, fell in 
golden bands on many a drawn white 
face which calmed and relaxed as it 
caught the cherished light. If only the 
firing would cease! A lark, forgetting 
the season, trilled a few rapturous 
notes; a blackcap softly warbled some- 
where from a hedgerow. 

Suddenly the bells of Verdun, Re- 
gret, and Glorieux, so long silent, rang 
out in joyous peal. What could it mean, 
the silvery chiming of these bells? Al- 
most instantly a multitude of voices 
shouted, ““IThe Armistice!” It seemed 
as if the prayers, not only of France, 
but of the whole suffering world, were 
being said, and the theme that ran 
through them all was, “How beautiful 
are the feet of Him upon the mountains, 
that bringeth good tidings, that publish- 
eth peace.” And, chiming in with the 
music of the bells, many a clear voice, 
vibrant and beautiful, exclaimed, ‘‘I pray 
this may be the end of all wars.” 

To many, the bells that morning meant 
peace, home, and love; but to many 
others they had a sadder meaning. Many 
were the grateful patients who left our 
ward, and, as they seized our hands for 
the last time, said, “We will write you 
when we reach home.” But long weeks 
passed before we received letters from 
broken-hearted mothers, telling us they 
had wandered to fairer fields. | 

Morning had found us questioning, 
“What is the use of it all, the suffering, 
the heartache, the death? What can 
be the plan, the purpose, of so many 
sacrifices ?”’ 

As if in answer, the bells of peace 
rang out in the sudden sun-filled air; 
and now the regimental band of the 
Massachusetts units broke out in the 
strains of a familiar and well-loved 
tune, “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling’. 
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Weakened voices of the wounded rose, 
at first feebly and scattered, then grow- 
ing in power and numbers till the whole 
ward had taken up the song, and the 
screaming of shells was softened to an 
echo, and the grim walls of suffering 
and death became less grim. 

As we listened a vision came. Once 
more they seemed to wander again in 
fair American fields that grew tender 
and beautiful sunset light. The old 
familiar robin carolled from a crimson 
maple, a meadow brook sang a rippling 
accompaniment on it way to the sea, 
as once more in fancy they walked with 
loved ones in the homeland. | 

We do not know whether all of these 
thoughts passed through their minds, but 
we do know that among them were vi- 
sions of fond sisters and sweethearts, 
working and praying in the hospitals 
from Maine to California, and lovely 
mothers working and praying in their 
lonely homes. The burden of their 
prayer was ever the same. Morning, 
noon, and night, they rose to Heaven 
for the safe return of a dear brother and 
noble son. 

And there passed in our thoughts, as 
we watched, a vision of a ravaged con- 
tinent in the days of peace to come; 
peasants toiling in their fields of grain; 
the now desolate region once more cov- 
ered with the blue of corn-fiowers and 
the crimson of poppies; the larks soaring 
and singing in their mad flight; the 
pines once more murmuring age-old 
songs of freedom and content, unmind- 
ful and forgetful of the conquer-lust of 
the Hohenzollerns; and the evening sky 
no longer profaned by the lurid flare 
of starshells as they looped across these 
once ghastly fields. 

And then like a revelation it came to 
us that here was the answer to our 
questionings; that they had not died 
altogether in vain those Poilus who 
slept across the road, that our wounded 
lying on their beds of pain in Glorieux, 
in Toul, in Commercy, were not suffer- 
ing in vain. Peace had come once more 
to a stricken, baffled world, through the 
murk and roar of martial bedlam, even 
as the sun had broken through the storm 
clouds on the morning of that momen- 
tous day, as the bells of Verdun had 
sounded through the cannon’s roar. 
And we thought that even as the feeble 
voices of the wounded had risen in their 
old familiar song, the voice of the 
world would rise in a new chant of 
peace and industry and goodwill, feebly 
at first perhaps, but gaining volume and 
power as the years roll by. 
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N THE old Cathedral, not far dis- 
tant from the city of San Juan, en- 
closed in a glass topped casket, lies 
the body of the far-famed Ponce de 
Leon, who while searching for the 
“Fountain of Youth’’, met his death by 
an Indian arrow in 1512. 
He it was who, in 1509, first settled 


in Porto Rico, and a year later founded. 


the city of San Juan. Here too, rearing 
its white walls above the ancient water- 
gate and massive buttresses of the fort- 
ress at the entrance of th eharbor stands 
his house, the ‘Casa Blanca’. 

This very imaginative and romantic 
seeker of eternal youth was imbued with 
the idea that such a fountain could be 
found in the Caribbean waters or its at- 
tributaries, this idea having been borne 
of the indelible impression upon his 
mind of the legend of the Japanese, 
which he had so often been told. 

Many years ago, a poor peasant was 
cutting wood far up on a mountainside 
when he found a spring of pure, cool 


By M. E. WartTKINS 


water. He knelt down and drank for 
it was a warm day and he was very 
thirsty. The water was wonderfully 
refreshing: but more wonderful still, as 
he caught sight of his reflection in the 
pool he was amazed to find that he had 
suddenly grown young. ‘The wrinkles 
were all gone from his face, his eyes 
were clear, and his head, which a mo- 
ment before had been bald, was covered 
with thick black hair. 

As he arose to his’ feet, he felt the 
vigor of young manhood passing puls- 
ing through his body. He had drunk 
at the fountain of youth. - : 

In his great joy he ran down the 
mountainside, to tell the glad tidings 
to his wife. As he rushed into the little 
thatched cottage, he gave the poor lit- 
tle old woman a terrible fright, for she 
could not imagine who this strange 
young man could be, so changed was he 
from the old man of the morning. 

It was with difficulty that he calmed 
her and convinced her that he was real- 
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ountain of Youth 


ly her husband. And then she fell to 
weeping, for she feared that so hand- 
some a young man would not care for 
a feeble old woman. 

“But you too shall drink,’ he cried; 
“we shall both be young. I can easily 
direct you to the spring. Go, while | 
remain to guard the cottage.” 

An hour passed, two hours, a long 
time, yet she did not return. What 
could have happened? Had she lost her 
way? At last, thoroughly alarmed, he 
set out in search for her. Without dif- 
ficulty he found the spring but not his 
wife. She was nowhere to be seen, nor 
did she answer when he called. In 
despair he was about to give up the 
search when he heard, coming from a 
neighboring thicket, a plaintive little 
wail; and pushing aside the. branches, 
he found a little baby girl. The poor 
woman in her eagerness had drunk too 
deeply. 

For this Ponce de Leon paid with 
his life! 


HIPS from South America, 


Liners from Japan, 
Vessels from China 
And Hindustan, 
With Mandarin rugs 
And tea and spice, 
Copper and lumber, 
Silk and rice. 
Copra from Tahaiti, 
Copra from Guam; 
And the wind and waves 
Breathe a westward psalm. 
Engines speaking 
Above the tide; 
Seagulls hovering 
Where nets are dried. 


Waterfront 


By HELEN Marino 


A tug like a woman, 
Squat and broad, 

With a low-toned voice 
That has guftawed. 

A freighter loaded— 

A tramp of the deep 
Tugging at its anchor— 
And boats like sheep 

At a pasture gate. 

The grey gulls scream. 
(Tang of salt, 

Fog like a dream.) 
Barnacles on pilings, 
And starfish and slime, 
With waves beating 
Rhythmic magic time— 


Ata 


“a 


Every seventh longer, 
A conjurer’s tune. 

( Tides are the slaveys 
Of the great white moon. ) 
Street ends, long piers, 
An “Old Salt” stands 
Smoking a pipe 

And chafing his hands. 
Seven seas calling 
‘To strange far places, 
Calling to the hunger 
In old sailor faces . . . 
Seven seas calling 

In a low-voiced wave— 
He who resists 

The lure is brave! 
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Hitch iher 


By HELEN DEAN 


Miss Dean is associated with the Trav- 

elers’ Aid of Los Angeles, and has made 

an intensive study of the migratory boy 
and the migratory girl. 


MACHINE is invented—and life 
changes in some manner. The 
automobile brought many 
changes in its wake—but probably few 
of us have given much thought to one 
of the strangest of these innovations in 
life and customs. I refer to hitch-hiking, 
and especially to the girl hitch-hiker. 
The migratory boy, the boy who, be- 
cause adventure is bubbling in his young 
blood or because he has had a quarrel 
with his family, packs up his tooth brush 
and leaves home, we have always had 


- with us. Before the invention of auto- 


mobiles he took to the brakebeams, or 
the open road afoot, or stowed away in 
boats, albeit his numbers were infinitely 
less than at present. 

But the girl hitch-hiker is a distinct 
phenomenon of the present. The auto- 
mobile may be given the credit, or the 
discredit, for having produced her. If 
the automobile disappeared tomorrow, 
she, too, would disappear from the roads. 
Her method of operating is inextric- 
ably bound up with the machine. She 
is, to twist the Latin phrase, a true 
dea ex machina, or,:as some of those who 
have had to straighten out the results of 
her peripetic urge might term her, an 
imp ex machina. 


I come into close contact with a large 
number of girl hitch-hikers in my work 
at the Travelers’ Aid, of Los Angeles, 
for numbers of them, penniless and par- 
entless, land there stranded. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Aid gets 
only what might be termed the inferior 
hitch-hiking girl. There are other girl 
hitch-hikers whom we never see. They 

' are the strong girls who succeed as 
hitch-hikers, or in anything else they 
undertake, and so are unheard of by the 
social worker. 


The ones we get, arrive in all kinds 


themselves. 


of conditions. Some only want a bed 
for the night, some a little boost along 
the way, some a job, some medical at- 
tention—some need about everything, 
beginning with a hot bath. In connec- 
tion with the bath, I recall two girls 
who were picked off the brake beams of 
a Southern Pacific train when it came 
into a Los Angeles depot. They had 
traveled many miles, their faces were 
black with soot, their skirts actually 
stood out around them, stiff with dirt. 

What causes these young girls from 
14 to 23 years (averaging about 17% 
years) to leave their homes and take to 
the road—for most of them are young, 
attractive and the majority have homes 
of some sort? Is it the general unrest 
of the times? Is there a spirit of vaga- 
bondage in the air? Is it home condi- 
tions? Is it the onslaught of adolescence 
with its stormy and little understood 
psychology? It is very difficult to get to 
the bottom of the question. The girls 
themselves are an obstacle. They seek 
in every way to avoid disclosing their 
real identity. This is sometimes from 
fear that they will be shipped back to 
their parents, sometimes because they 
enjoy creating imaginary personality for 
In many cases they have 
played their fictitious role so often that 
they are letter perfect. They are com- 
pletely organized around their story and 
it is impossible to catch them in a lie. 

One cherub-faced girl, whom we shall 
call Little Orphan Annie, told a dolor- 
ous tale of how she and her widowed 
mother eked out a bare living by paint- 
ing silk flowers, until the sad day when 
the mother died, leaving little fifteen- 
year-old Annie all alone in the world. 
She became the drudge of a cruel farmer, 
his wife, and their seven children. She 
stood everything until one day the evil 
farmer wantonly poisoned the only thing 
she had left to love—a little dog. 

It was a tale that, when told by fair- 
haired Annie, her blue eyes full of tears, 
moved the hearts of the stoniest. It was 
good for many a long, comfortable hitch, 
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many a good hot meal, accommodations 
in many a good home. One man with 
a family of his own was so moved that 
he wished to adopt Orphan Annie. The 
investigation of the Travelers’ Aid how- 
ever found that Annie had two entirely 
healthy and quite frantic parents in 
Ohio. Much against her will she was 
shipped back to them. She will prob- 
ably, some sunny morning when the 
road calls, start off again. There are al- 
ways automobiles along the road—and 
always a soft-hearted gullible public. 

The girl hikers are usually running 
away from something, and toward some- 
thing else. That is, there is usually some 
definite thing they want to get away 
from or some situation they can’t face, 
and they have at the same time some 
object, often vague enough, toward 
which they are going. : 

With Eastern girl hitch-hikers it is 
often the lure of the Golden West, 
whose siren song is sung to them via 
the pulp paper ‘“‘Westerns.” ‘They start 
out, very much like the boys of their 
type, headed toward fame and fortune. 

To many girls Hollywood is the 
Mecca of their hitch-hike pilgrimage. 
Whole shoals of young girls believe that 
if they could catch the eye of a moving 
picture director, he would at once recog- 
nize that a new Mary Pickford had 
burst upon the waiting world, that Con- 
stance Talmadge was a back number 
and that Clara Bow hadn’t all the “It” 
there was. 

These girls constantly read about the 
lives of the stars in the photoplay maga- 
zines. They come to feel intimately ac- 
quainted with them. When they decide 
to take to the road and make for Holly- 
wood, they write first a long letter to 
their favorite star, informing her that 
they are coming and conveying the glad 
tidings that they will make her home 
theirs during the short interval between 
their arrival and their stardom. Pola 
Negri and Colleen Moore run favorites 
in this and get many such heartening 
epistles. Thees girls usually land at the 
Travelers’ Aid sans money, sans proper 
clothes ; sans food, sans everything but en- 
thusiasm—and even this is a little 
dampened. Sometimes they are really ill 
from irregular hours and _ irregular 
meals, and in need of a general physical 
toning up before they can go to work 
even. 

Sometimes it is not the lure of ad- 
venture, but the monotony of factory 
or other work becoming unbearable, 
which starts the girl out. Some types 
can’t stand monotony. They run away 
from it. In general, girls who take fo 
the road want life to be colorful and 
intense. 

Few of these girl hitch-hikers actually 
have a tramp psychology. They aren’t 

(Continued on Page 250) 
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An With Edson N 


HAT PICTURE does the 

word “artist” bring to you? 

Nine chances out of ten you 

see an emaciated figure in a dingy gar- 
ret, winning fame and financial success 
only after his youth is long gone, or in- 
deed, perhaps not at all in his lifetime. 
But I was given quite a different pic- 
ture in my interview with Edson 


Newell, well known western artist, in 
his attractive studio, which is a part of 
his equally attractive and prosperous 
looking bungalow in Oakland. Mr. 
Newell is still young and has already 
achieved a degree of prosperity which 
would do credit to an ambitious young 
business man. In appearance Mr. New- 
ell resembles that young business man 
very much, as you see him on the street. 
Certainly the flowing Windsor tie and 
the long hair of the old-time artist are 
conspicuously absent. 

“Tt is possible,” says Mr. Newell, “to 
create beauty and to be paid for it too. 
The problem of being paid is a serious 
one for the young person with artistic 
ability and training, who must earn a 
living. There are those fortunate ones 
with financial backing who can afford to 
work with art in the abstract and wait 
for recognition and financial return. 


Perhaps it would be ideal, for all young 


persons with artistic talents to be able 
to pursue art for art’s sake alone. But 
the world being as it is, the problem of/ 
earning must be faced.” 
Commercial art perhaps. But Mr. 
Newell hoped to find a happy medium 
between art in the abstract and purely 
commercial art. It was a serious de- 
cision when, seven years ago, he aban- 
doned the business connection which 
curtailed his time for art work, and 
started giving his full time to the work 
he loved. For he had just acquired a 


By HELENE Scott 


young wife. Incidentally there are now 
two charming rosy-cheeked little girls 
who romp happily in the garden which 
the studio-bungalow over-looks. 

“The problem,” said Mr. Newell, 
to find something people need and will 
pay for, which can best be produced 
artistically.” And he found not only 
one thing, but a whole series of them. 

For seven years Mr. Newell has been 
making very lovely silver plate etchings 
of the homes and gardens of prominent 
westerners for use on greeting cards. 
This personal way of sending Christmas 
greetings has become very popular the 


Edson Newell, Artist 
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Examples of 
Mr. Newell’s 
etchings on 
this and 
following 
page. 


last few years, among the owners of 
beautiful homes and gardens, largely due 
to Mr. Newell’s efforts. The garden 
etchings are particularly lovely and 
coming from a land where gardens are 
beautiful the year round, they are singu- 
larly appropriate for westerners to send, 
Close to a hundred thousand of these 
cards went out from this studio last year 
to the four corners of the earth, depict- 
ing the beauty which is ours. Sometimes 
the card carries a fireside scene, perhaps 
with the babies of the family sitting be- 
fore a cheerful blaze. Each client’s card 
is individually and charmingly done. 

Often there are orders for etchings 
for book-plates, announcements, invita- 
tions and the like. 

I was much interested in the mechani- 
cal end of the work. The studio includes 
some efficiently arranged work rooms, 
containing silver plate printers, print 
washers and dryers, a printing press and 


other mysterious and business-like im- 


plements of production. —TThe mechanical 
finishing of the work is all done here 
under the competent supervision of Mrs. 
Newell. | 

A trio of striking portrait sketches on 
the wall, done in charcoal, attracted my 
interest. “This is another field in which 
this versatile young artist excels. His 
portraits have a certain boldness of line 
and portray animated living expressions. | 
Yes, people pay for this work too. And 
from Mr. Newell’s enthusiasm as he 
discussed portraiture, I guessed, that pay 
or not, this is the work he likes best. 
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Fair Laughs the Morn” 


NCE there lived a woman who 
() was brilliant, fair and young. She 

was. always gay and happy, and 
her heart was filled with the rapturous 
songs of a satisfied life. _ 

Intelligent and ambitious, she found 
her joy in studying and working for 
the rich prizes which gleamed and 
sparkled before her mental vision in the 
most alluring fashion. 

Disappointment held aloof from her 
pathway, and every line of endeavor 
was crowned with success. As a scholar, 
as a writer, as a lecturer, she won fame 
and applause beyond the average. 


Many lovers came and paid court to 


her, finding her beautiful in face and 
form, and strong and fine in spirit and 
intelligence. With gay laughter she 
turned from them all and said, 

“I need you not. My life is filled 
with beautiful things, satisfied ambition, 


ery attempted field of effort. 


between me and fame. 


By SUZANNE McKELvy 


the admiration of friends, success in ev- 
What 
more do I want? Love would be but 
a barrier to success, would but stand 
Do not offer 
me love, it is not needful for my hap- 
piness.”’ 

The years sped on. Round by round 
she climbed the ladder of all human 
achievement until she reached well-nigh 
the topmost rung. Fame began to seem 
empty. Success seemed no longer to 
satisfy. All of her satisfied ambitions 
were dross and lacked the elements of 
real happiness. Restless and unhappy 
for the first time in her life, she turned 
her thoughts inward to herself, and beg- 
gan questioning the meaning of her dis- 
satisfaction. A look into her mirror 
showed her still beautiful, though per- 
chance one gray hair might have been 
found in the mass of brown piled high 
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Etching by Edson Newell. 


upon her shapely head. With close 
scrutiny, one fine line might have shown 
on her smooth brow. ‘Thus she sat and 
looked and questioned. 

“Why is this unrest now? My last 
book was my greatest one of many. 
Wealth has come to me. Fame walks 
by my side. Friends seek me from every 
part of the world. All of the things I 
longed for, I have. Nothing is lacking. 
Yet there is something amiss, or | would 
not be reaching out for some unknown 
thing I have not yet found.” 

So she walked out through a wood, 
seeking in the low rustle of the leaves, 
serenity and happiness, the lack of which 
had just now been discovered. Always 
before today she had found laughter in 
the winds and gay, bright colors in the 
sunsets, rest and calm in the whispering 
grasses at her feet, and deep, deep joy 
in the rippling song of a wild bird. Now 
the winds seemed to moan and sigh, and 
the sunset colors looked faded and dim. 

Suddenly, out of the deep green of 
the forest, she saw the little Love God 
slowly walking and dragging his broken 
bow on the ground. His little wings 
were drooping and his chubby face was 
sad, as he walked on, eluding her and 
keeping just ahead of her as she tried 
to overtake him. Her heart gave a 
sudden throb of a kind she had never 
felt before in all of her bright, success- 
ful years. And, like a flash, it came to 
her that she must reach out her empty 
arms and clsap this forlorn little Love 
to her breast. 

“Wait, oh wait,” she cried. “I want 
you so, I need you. You are the one 
thing lacking in my life. The one thing 
I am seeking, the thing I thought I did 
not need, and now I know that I can 
not do without you. Oh, Love, wait 
for me. Let me clasp you close, and 
know that you are mine. I will give 
up all of the rest, all of the successes I 
have spent my life to obtain. “They de 
not fill a hungry heart, they do not 
give warmth to a lonely soul. It is you, 
little Love, just you, who can do that”. 

Sorrowfully the little god walked on 
into the wood, still eluding the sad-eyed 
woman who was holding out her arms 
to him. And when she came close he 
spoke to her in a sad little voice, while 
tears stood in his bonny eyes. 

“I went to you in other years. I 
begged you to take me to your heart. 
I offered you the sweetest thing Life 
has to give, and you, with your keen wit 
and self satisfaction, turned my arrows - 
aside and said you needed me not. Now 
I cannot help you, for Love belongs to 
Youth”. 
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A Page of Verse 


TREES AT YOSEMITE 


AN cannot truly gauge 
The depths of beauty and the age- 
Old wisdom of these trees, _ 
Growing serenely in their wide domain 
Hearing the larks’ high ecstasies ; 
Drinking the coolness of the slanting 
rain; 
Seeing the splendor of the setting sun; 
Watching the dawn come dancing on 
the hills; 
Breathing June’s scented air; 
Laughing when night time slyly spills 
Its stardust on their floating hair; 
Trembling with fears 
When autumn softly grieves 
And, one by one 
As slowly as dead leaves, 
Dropping to earth their sympathetic 
tears. 


O trees, 

Rustling your low-toned melodies! 

No man can rightfully express 

Your wisdom and your loveliness. 
By Nancy BUCKLEY. 


TRIOLET 


MET him near a garden wall. 
He was a striking lad— 

I think it was in early fall 
I met him near a garden wall. 
But kiss him there? Ah, not at all! 

He bumped my head and made me mad. 
I met him near a garden wall. 

He was a striking lad! | 

By Peart LoGAN WooppribGE. 


SMILES 


HAT charm is in a smile! 
"Tis balm in time of sorrow; 
It sweetens care and toil 
And heartens for the morrow. 


Tell a pleasant tale | 
With smiles besprinkled over— 
Frowns away will sail 
And cares will run to cover. 


The beamy smile is fire— 
The live electric spark 
_ That flies along the wire 
And lightens up the dark. 


Yea, magic’s in a smile— 

"Tis balm in time of sorrow; 
It sweetens care and toil, 

And heartens for the morrow. 


By JoHn D. WALSHE. 


TO A VIOLIN PLAYER 
UT a bit of wood is the violin, 
When the artist’s hands forsake 
The soul of the player both laughs and 
weeps, 


Deep in the notes where the melody 


sleeps, 
As the lessons of life awake it. 


And as your soul “tunes in” to God, 
His love your music shall bear; 
Though you, brave heart, may never 


know, 
That blessings too deep for words shall 
| flow 
Through you, as you play with a 
prayer! 


By JANET FAIRLEIGH-STONE. 


TAMED 
DON’T like a bright green lawn 
Without a weed. 
Clipped tight down and nothing 
Going to seed: 


I like to see something toss, 
Wild and free. 

Not snipped and tamed and cut 
LIKE me. 


By ALICE WEISTER 


DEDICATED TO J. G. T. S. 


ILENT the patter of little feet, 
The prattle of lisping tongue; 
All is quiet throughout the house, 
Where once his laughter rung. 


His ball and bat are idle now, 
As is his top and string, 

While ’neath an overhanging bough 
Suspends his vacant swing. 


The battered, wobbly, wooden horse 
Stands silent in its stall | 

Beside the cart with broken wheel, 
And dust is over all. 


The grimy little finger prints 
On window, sill and pane; 

The scars upon the furniture, 
Upon the wall, the stain. 


In the archives of our memory, 
We'll treasure all our days, 
The prints of the grimy fingers, 
The carefree, childish ways. 
By Joun H. Tupper. 


LEGACY 
GATHERED all my petty sins 


And,all my puny scorn, 
And every idle thought I’d had 
And broken vows I’d sworn: 
Then stood them up in front of me 
And smiled at them and said: 


. “My dears, you‘re all that’s left of me— 


The rest of me is dead!” 
By PEARL LOGAN WOODBRIDGE 


THE SHIP THAT SAILED 


HAT was my joy? 

An hour that sped; 
What was my hope? 

A dream that fled; 
But softly sighs an old refrain— 
“Ah youth, ah youth will love again, 
And this lone grief shall seem 

A few tears shed.” 


What was my love? 
A thing that failed; 


- What was my faith? 


A star that paled; 
But softly sings an old refrain— 
‘“‘All dreams, all dreams will live again, 
And this one life shall seem 
A ship that sailed.”’ 
By Martua BELL. 


FLYING TIME 


Spring, I meet you on the highway— 
I meet you down the lane— 

I meet you in the gentle falling 

Of the season’s softest rain. 


And all these meetings tell the story 


That we'll be flying soon; 
And watch the clouds below us sailing 
To catch the distant moon. 

By. DELIGHT PINNEY 


I AM 


AM the birds, the flowers, the trees, 
The ever ceaseless flow of ocean’s 

wash— 

The river’s wind—the trill of rill— 

The majesty of mountain, 

The soaring eagle in his kingdom 

Of high-domed blue. The lulling sigh 
of breeze 

Or roar of the tyrant wind 

As raging, he wreaks his havoc o’er land 
and seas. 

I am the sun, the moon, the stars, 

The day, the night— 

All things am I—for God, omnipotent, 

Within me dwells. 

By EpitH ELpEN RoBINsSoON. 
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HE CIRCUIT REPERTORY 

COMPANY of the Moroni Ol- 

sen Players has just finished its 
season in San Francisco. The plays pre- 
sented were Barrie’s “What Every 
Woman Knows,” Shaws’ “Candida,” 
and “Autumn Fire’ by T. C. Murry, 
the Irish realist. 


“What Every Woman Knows” is a 
perennial favorite, a light, winsome play 
depending on its sheer charm rather 
than on any inheerntly dramatic quali- 
ties. Janet Young, playing Maggie 
Wylie, was completely charming, al- 
though we are given to understand that 
“poor Maggie” couldn’t get a husband 
because she had ‘‘na char-um.” ‘The 
charm standard of Scotch laddies must 
be exceedingly high. The play ends 
happily when Maggie makes her dour 
Scotch husband laugh at her. ‘This 
laugh cracks his egotism and saves their 
marriage. | 

George. Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Candida” 
is of course always a good play—doubly 
so when it is as well presented as by 
the Moroni Olsen Players. 


“Autumn Fire” is a shade newer to 
the San Francisco playgoers than the 
other two plays. It is more serious in 
tone, although its seriousness is woven 
upon a warp of humor. The great Irish 
farmer, Owen Keegan, is splendidly por- 
trayed by Moroni Olsen. His pride in 
his great strength, his marriage in his 
middle age to a young girl, his tragedy, 
resulting in his physical failure in try- 
ing to continue, for the admiration of 
his young wife, the great deeds of his 
youth—all these are well brought out. 
Although filled with the salty humor of 
the Irish countryside, the play is a true 
tragedy. It ends with the complete 
downfall of a strong, simple and proud 
man who will not yield to age until it 
breaks him entirely. Had Owen been 
less determined to be better than the 
best, tragedy need not have over taken 

im. 

The Moroni Olsen Players are to be 
congratulated upon their accent or 
rather their accents. Whether it is the 
broad Scotch of Barrie’s play, the Eng- 
lish of Shaw, or the soft-burred Irish 
brogue of Murray they are speaking, 


Players 


Janet Young 


TAMALPAIS 
UST to be a part of thee and then to 
feel 
The shelter of thine aerial nest within 
its canopy, 
From where in thy great heavnly rest, 
My spirit drinks of soul tranquility. 


For Mother Earth has lift her hand to 
heaven and thee, 
Away from drosser things and 
thoughts, 
In that great glorious monument of 
mastery 


That God so nobly wrought. 
By Mrs. A. C. LEHMAN. 


Overland Monthly 


their accents are pleasing and true and 
in no way offend the ears of the audience. 
Although Moroni Olsen and Janet 
Young occupy the stellar positions, the 
company acts as a unit. It is what a 
good repertory should be—a mosaic of 
players falling into beautiful patterns, 
showing no chinks or cracks between. 


The green-eyed monster stalked the 
boards at the Geary Theatre. The play 
“Jealousy” is not unique in its theme, 
but it is in its presentation. —Iche whole 
action takes place between the two prin- 
cipal characters, Valerie, played by Fay 
Bainter, and Maurice, played by John 
Halliday. The theme of jealousy is sent 
back and forth between them like the 
ball between two skillful players at ten- 
nis. ‘There are never more than these 
two, who are husband and wife, on the 
stage at any time during the three acts. 


A sort of an incarnate evil, material- 
ized in the being of an unseen guardian 
of Valerie’s, hangs like a miasma over 
the lives of the young pair, breathing a 
subtle poison into those lives until it 
utterly destroys them. It is of this in- 
visible villain that the husband is jealous. 
The wife herself is caught in a life- 
tangle, horrible as a nightmare, and do 


what she will she cannot extricate her-~ 


self. 


“Jealousy” is splendid drama. It 
marches on inevitably to its culminating 
tragedy—tthe murder of the guardian 
by the husband-lover. We have only to 
read the headlines of the daily papers 
to know that murder is the outcome of 
jealousy. But from a newspaper we 


learn only the gross facts. It is when 


we see a drama like “Jealousy” that we 
view the psychological action, the slow 
and terrible corrosion of a man’s mind, 
the breakdown, as it were, of his civiliza- 
tion. This breakdown does not come 
quickly. We see Maurice’s early sus- 
picions, his struggle with his jealousy, 
his throwing off of its coils, their curl- 
ing around him again, his victories, his 
retreats, his final terrible surrender. 
Professor Sapir, in an article in the 
April “American Mercury’ defends 
jealousy. He says it is a noble, not an 
ignoble emotion, and that it is the in- 
evitable accompaniment of strong love. 
Perhaps it is this feeling that it is not 
an utterly ignoble theme that has urged 
dramatists to build plays around it since 
the days of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Othello.” 


But “Jealousy,” although: it is a 
drama very Gallic in tone (the orig- 
inal play is by Louis Verneuil) conveys, 
in spite of itself, a moral. The moral, of 
course, is the old one—The wages of 
jealousy are ruin and despair. Shake- 
speare, too, drew it for us in the jealous 
but not ignoble figure of the immortal 
Moor. 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


“Button, Button” 


By Tresor SELIG 


rs ES, I feel sure the market on 
Y Aerial Toll Road is going 
higher but I am not buying any. 
There is a fair chance for profit in that 
stock but I am-not taking it. I have no 
intention ‘of being the one to hold the 
button.”” Such was the somewhat cryp- 
tic comment of one of San Francisco’s 
shrewdest investors, made a few days 
ago to an enthusiastic stock salesman 
bent on interesting this man in a newly 
listed and promising issue. When the 
salesman showed his mystification the 
old gentleman explained: 

“When I was a youth we enjoyed a 
very popular parlor game called ‘But- 
ton, Button, Who’s Got the Button?’ 
It has gone out of fashion long ago, of 
course, but in those days it was con- 
sidered quite thrilling. A group of boys 
and girls sat in a circle with one of the 
party, ‘It,’ standing in the center. One 
of the circle was handed a button which 
he quickly passed to his neighbor who 
promptly slipped it along to the next in 
line, or passed it back, keeping it the 


while, carefully hidden from the watch- . 


ful eyes of ‘It.’ 

“In a few minutes the one in the cen- 
ter called ‘Stop.’ Instantly all hands 
were raised, each tightly closed. ‘It’ 
pointed out the one he believed to be 
holding the button when the play was 
stopped. If he guessed right, they ex- 
changed places and the one caught hold- 
ing the button became ‘It.’ The most 
skilful player was the one most adept 
at passing the button on. 

“Now, that is just exactly what is 
going on in today’s stock market. It is 
a game of ‘Button, Button.’ In many 
of the transactions the player is taking 
the button and passing it on to someone 
willing to take it at a few points higher. 
Every so often comes the call of ‘Stop,’ 
and the chap left holding the button is 
It.’ As a game, it is quite thrilling. 
But | am an investor and investment is 
a science, not a game.” 


This man’s homely illustration is not 
far afield. Every well informed market 
operator today knows very well that the 
quoted prices of many of the more active 
stocks are far too high to be justified 
on a basis of present or prospective earn- 
ings. The only excuse for such prices is 
the hope and expectation on the part of 
those who pay them, that someone else 
will be willing to pay more a few days 
hence, in the hope and expectation that 
a still higher price will soon be offered 
by yet another hopeful speculator. 

This endless chain scheme works beau- 
tifully—while it is working—while the 
button is being passed. Occasionally a 
sudden gesture toward higher interest 
rates and curtailment of borrowable 
money for speculation purposes, calls 
“stop,” and there is a momentary pause 
in the game while prices are readjusted. 
The one who then is the last buyer, is 
caught holding the button. He is “It.” 
That is what the old gentleman had in 
mind when he said he had no intention 
of being the one to be left holding the 
button. 

It is a wise man who knows when he 
has enough. That man—a mythical per- 
son so far as market speculation is con- 
cerned—certainly does not agree with 
the whiskey-thirsty Indian who insisted 
that ‘‘too much is just enough.” He is a 
myth in “The Street’ because no specu- 
lator ever got enough although the more 
shrewd or fortunate ones manage to pass 
the button along before “Stop” is called. 
And few of those but sell through cau- 
tion and not from conviction, and sell 
in the sincere belief that prices will go 
yet higher before the play ends. 

One of these cautious ones, and be- 
cause of his caution a successful one, is 
quoted as author of a famous Wall 
Street epigram. “I’ve made loads of 
money in speculation,” said he, “and I’ve 
made all of it by selling out too soon.” 

That man had more than caution. He 
had courage as well, courage of a high 


order, as anyone can testify who has 
anxiously watched a favorite stock day 
after day, through its ups and downs, 
has been in his heart convinced that it 
will go notably higher before it slumps, 
but who conscientiously sells his hold- 
ings when he has made a fair profit. 
Some people can do that, not many. 
Many of those who do are chagrined 
to see their favorite continue its upward 
course far beyod the selling point, others 
congratulate themselves for passing the 
button just in time to avoid being 
caught. 


It’s a thrilling game, this “stock mar- 
ket Button-Button,” but it is no game 
for him who cannot afford to lose. 
There are other games, dangerous g-mes, 
that provide as great a thrill, perhaps, 
but they are not considered popular 
sports. But few, if any, “Play the Mar- 
ket” for sport. It is profits they want. 
The sport, the thrill, is a by product, 
very real, perhaps, but incidental. 


One cannot condemn the “market.” 
It is a great and necessary institution in 
our complex civilization. Through it 
is provided the funds that make possible 
the vast business program of the country. 
It is governed by stringent rules and a 
rigid code of ethics. And the barter and 
sale of stocks and bonds, thus facilitated, 
is an incomparable boon to business. It 
is the misuse of this great piece of ma- 
chinery by those who should have no 
business with it, that brings disaster. 

For him who has securities to sell and 
for him who wishes to buy, the “market” 
is a blessing. For him who is bent only 
on speculation and who is sufficiently 
informed to know with reasonable cer- 
tainty what he is doing, it is a ready 
but always dangerous facility for his 
operations. But for the person who has 
merely a vast ambition and a small cap- 
ital and who cannot afford to lose, it is 
a menace. It is generally such a one who 
is left holding the button. 


Boulder Dam 


HE greatest achievement in the 
tield of conservation this country 
has ever undertaken is the subjugation 
of the great Colorado River by the 
erection of the Boulder Dam. Great 
as its cost may be, it will immediately 


create many times that amount in new 
tangible wealth. 

Behind the dam, 550 feet high, will 
be created a lake of water sufficient to 
cover 40,625 square miles of land one 
foot deep, and to irrigate to full pro- 
ductiveness 500,000 acres of potentially 


rich farm land in Arizona, Nevada and 


California which can be brought under 
its influence. Canals leading from the 
new high level of water in this lake 
will bring under productiveness enor- 
mous areas of land now partially or 
wholly useless and make them turn an 
annual harvest of wealth into the Na- 
tion’s treasuries. 
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Bret Harte Land 


By L. B. CuLLEN JONES 


HEREE’R he trod these western ways there bloomed 
New flowers with a fragrance time-defying. 
“Oh, Harte! Bret Harte!” the robins chant consumed 
In tribute to impassioned lines undying. 
“Oh, Harte! Bret Harte!” the Sierra pine-top sings. 
“Red dirt! Pay dirt!’ say muddy streams a sighing, 
“Romance! Red dirt with the red dirt a flying.” 
Oh, Harte! Bret Harte, your phantom world still flings, 
From slope to crest, its luring offerings: | 


The heathen Chinee Chong, 
With his cradle and his gong, 
Seems to be, 
As he sluices dirt all day— 
In his oriental way, 
A part of thee; 


And the dust long-prisoned there, 
’Neath macadam’s sullen glare, 
Waits the thrill 
Of hoofs that clatter by 
And the yipping Yuba cry 
Of Yuba Bill. 


Lightly he walked these western ways in youth— 
Lightly he walked yet where he trod there grew 
The magic rhapsody of words; forsooth, 
His living monument. M/liss, to you 
We drink a silent toast 
While California canyons whisper tales, 
And sombreroed—jingling down the trails 
Comes Hamlin’s gentle ghost— 
Hear the ancient hillsides echo Harte! 
Bret Harte! 


But he is dead the cataract is crying: 
Dead! Dead! Yes dead but never dying. 
Hear him sighing: 


“Ye who love the lupin ye would learn of Roaring Camp, 


And ye who know the poppy glow must worship at the lamp 


Of genii known as Argonauts—on their last, long tramp.”’ 
Hear the ancient hillsides echo Harte! 
Bret Harte! 
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The Lily of Poverty Flat 


By Harry T. FEE 


HERE’S an old battered house at Jimtown 
With a well by an old cedar tree. 
So I stopped there one day my thirst to allay 
And a woman quite old welcomed me. 

“I’m the lady that Bret Harte made famous, 
With his Heathen Chinee and all that,” __ 
She serenely spoke up, as she gave me the cup— 

“T’m the Lily of Poverty Flat.” 


“Yes, Dad, he struck gold on the bar there, 
We were rich, ah, as rich as could be, 

And we went to New York and the East, sir, 
With my heart here in Tuolumne. 

And right over there by them willows, 
Lies the body of Sandy McGee— 

You remember, we danced down the middle— 
He was shot in a fight over me.”’ 


She boasted of all of her conquests, 
She conjured romance and its thrills, 

And from memory’s gleam she painted the dream, 
Of herself, the belle of the hills. 

Well time sure must vanquish all glamour— 
She was wrinkled, unlovely and fat, 

But she gave me her word, and she firmly averred, 
“I’m the Lily of Poverty Flat.” 


So I said to myself, oh, quite to myself, 
“This flower has faded indeed. 

Right now it appears in the toll of the years 

_ The Lily” has sure gone to seed. 

But I put on a smile that I hoped would beguile, 
And I gallantly lifted my hat, 

As I vanished from view and I gave my -adieu 


To “The Lily of Poverty Flat.” 


In the Bret Harte Country’ 
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MOON OF THE DESERT—By Florence 
Annette Wing. Published by Harold Vinal. 
Price 

«THROUGH dreaming gardens in the 

moon-drenched night 
To San-Giovanni on the river-rim 

We watch feluccas wing their restless flight 

And drink the cup of Egypt at the brim.” 


The traveler gives us a glimpse of the 
swift-sailing little boats with their lateen 
sails. She gives us a glimpse of the Dead 
Sea, but better than these she gives glimpses 
into a heart holding “a-love that is worthy 
to live’. The -book is dedicated to the au- 
thor’s father and mother, “whose love of 
poetry and music gave~substance to our 
dreams.” The traveler-author, not yet elder- 
ly, is now chained by ill-health to her chair, 
but she still sings. 

The forty brief lyrics are musical in ca- 
dence and harmonious in thought as well. 
Suffering has injected no pessimistic note. 
The poems are collected from “The Welles- 
ley Prelude,” “The Wellesley Magazine” 
and other magazines in this country and 

from “The Sphinx,” Cairo, Egypt. A spirit of 
joyous adventure exhales from the little 
volume, daintily bound in blue and silver. 

Here is a characteristic stanza from 
“Tzigane” : 


“My violin of dusky brown 
Sings wondrous gypsy songs to me 
While we go on adventuring down 
The shady wood-road to the sea.” 


Miss Florence Annette Wing lives in Los 
Angeles. She is the sister of Mrs. Grace L. 
Crockett of Berkeley, teacher, traveler, and 
musician. 

LAuRA BELL EvERETT. 


POSTSCRIPTS—By O. Henry. Harper and 
Brothers. 


N a recent essay, entitled, “The Amazing 
Genius of O. Henry,” Stephen Leacock 
contends that O. Henry is one of the great 
writers which America has produced. The 
critic goes on to say that in his “Four Mil- 
lion” and other works, O. Henry presents 
a fine a picture of New York of that 
petiod as anybody possibly could do. “Post- 
‘cripts” is a group of short stories, bur- 
*sques, poems and whimsies, written by the 
author in his younger years which have nev- 
et before been published. With the appear- 
ance of this volume the last of O. Henry’s 
Work has been given to the public. The 
foreword is especially interesting as it con- 
fits some tributes to Mr. Porter as a 
pecial writer for the Houston Post from 
October, 1895, to July, 1896: 


we of the brightest men I have ever met. 
i modest, almost to the fault of self- 
= ‘ment. His leaving the Houston Post 
an irretrievable loss to the paper, but 
* means possibly of developing one of the 


r. Porter was a lovely character and 


greatest short-story writers of this or any 
age.” O. Henry’s column in the Post was 
called ‘“Postscripts,’ hence the title of this 
collection. 

There are numerous delightful little stor- 
ies in the book, many of them with the in- 
imitable surprise ending for which he is so 
justly famous. One story is called “Too 
Late.” A young lieutenant bursts excitedly 
into the general’s tent and exclaims very 
hoarsely that Spotted Lighting, the chief 
of the Kiomas, has carried off his daughter. 
It seems that this chief heads the most 
treacherous, revengeful, and murderous 
tribe of Indians in the West. The good gen- 
eral is indefatigable in raising a _ rescue 
party which sets out without delay and toils 
on hour after hour across the plains. Final- 
ly a thin column of smoke in the distance 
shows they are catching up with the Indians. 
Before long they stand before the tent of 
the Indan chief. We will let O. Henry fin- 
ish: 

“At that instant the door of the tent op- 
ened and Inez Splasher, the general’s daugh- 
ter, a maiden of about thirty-seven sum- 
mers, emerged, bearing in her hand the 
gory scalp of Spotted Lighting.” 

No one is apt to associate poetry with 
the name of O. Henry. Yet he could write 
very creditable verse. The book contains 
a fine poem dedicated to the memory of 
Eugene Field, “the children’s poet-laureate.” 

“Postscripts” gives us a new idea of the 
versatility and genius of Sydney Porter, the 


great O. Henry. 
CyrIL CLEMENS. 


A YOUNG PEOPLE—By Hans E. Kinck. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 
HE new enthusiasm for translations 
from the Norwegian is bringing to us 
much work which will in time enrich our 
literature and broaden our literary outlook. 
“A Young People’, one of the recent 
translations, remarkable though it is, will 
most probably find few readers and still 
fewer appreciators in America; but it is, 
nevertheless, a great book. Although it 
deals with life in a small Norwegian com- 
munity, and although every phase of Nor- 
wegian life, whether of fiction, or in the 
sober guise of sketches and books of travel, 
is at present a matter of public curiosity, it 
is doomed to be passed up for less worth- 
while books. The average reader will find 
it almost, if not quite unintelligible. It deals 
with Norwegian small-town life from the 
inside. There are not, as in “Main Street’, 
any copious notings to help us out. Hans E. 
Kinck writes for an audience so familiar 
with his subject that, in Norwegian, there 
is no need for explanation; but in English 
the book is sadly full of gaps, and even 
the notes of his translator are not sufficient 
to aid in understanding much that goes on 
in the book. 
Although the story is sacrificed to the 


_ character, the book moves with a poetic in- 


tensity which, considering the absence of any 
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riters 


form of dramatization, is truely a remark- 
able literary performance. The central 
character Bjurd Bjorntveit—one could not 
call him a hero—hard, cynical, handsome, 
fired with an ambition to rise in his narrow, 
world, sets himself to the task with the 
ruthlessness of a miniature Napoleon. The 
book ends upon the same inconsequental, un- 
finished minor in which it began. 

It is, correctly speaking, a book of after- 
maths. Most of the action occurs off-stage, 
that is to say, one gathers in the intervals 
that the important thing has occurred. It 
comes to one as a casual echo. This upsets 
the precedent followed by English writers 
who write books in which everything hap- 
pens before our eyes, and who entertain us 
with a well-defined, dramatic story. 

Having always vaguely in the _ back- 
ground the political struggle which tore 
Norway in the eighties, and resulted in 
the final separation of that state from Swed- 
en, officials and governmental affairs, sel- 
dom break into the main current of the 
book; but assume the importance of a factor 
in its development nevertheless. If we may 
judge by their books, the Norwegians have 
a vast amount of veneration for their gov- 
ernment and their officials, a thing Ameri- 
cans could learn with profit. 

CHARLES HILTON. 


ming. The Century Company. 269 pp. 
ming. The Century Company. BFT pp. 
Price $2.50. 


Hy MERE in one volume is a panorama of 
the almost unbelievable heights to 


which modern inventive genius has carried 
us in the last twenty-five years. We are at 
the end of a quarter-century which has wit- 
nessed the perfection or near-perfection of 
a dozen or more of the major inventions 
that have contributed to our progress. Each 
of these inventions deserves a book to it- 
self, but Mr. Leeming has them all, com- 
prehensively treated,-in one volume. 
Some of the inventions, such as_the tele- 
phone, the locomotive, the radio and the 
airplane, are familiar to us all—at least by 
sight. But who knows all their secrets? 
Who, before reading PEAKS OF INVEN- 
TION, knew how the radio works day and 
night as compass, airplane guide, earth- 
quake announcer, railroad safety device, 
lighthouse aid, etc.? Other developments 
are less familiar but no less fascinating— 
the wonders of water-power, lighthouses 
and the perils of building them, submarine 
cables, giant telescopes, etc. Clearly and 
simply the author describes these manifold 
wonders. The story needs no gilding; in 
its simplest form it is breath-taking, ad- 
venturous, romantic in the extreme. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE SPANISH PIONEERS AND THE CALI- 


FORNIA Mussions. By Charles F. Lummis. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 343 pp. 
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58 HOURS TO CHICAGO 


A Faster 


“Overland 
Limited” 


—and a New Train 


On June 9 the famous “‘Over- 
land Limited”’ cuts its schedule 
to 58 hours. This third cut in 
less than two years makes a 
total reduction in time of 10 
hours. 

East or west bound the run- 
ning time is the same. Closer 
connections at Chicago than 
ever before. 

The new “Overland Limited” 
leaves San Francisco at 9:40 
p.m. daily; arrives Chicago 
9:40 a.m. (third day). West- 
bound leaves Chicago 11:50 
a.m.;arrives San Francisco 7:50 
p.m. Only two nights from Chi- 
cago; three nights from New 
York. 

The fastest train by hours— 
on any route—between San 
Francisco and Chicago. This fine 
train goes forth truly in the 
“Overland” tradition. 


**San Francisco Limited” 


June 9 will see the inaugu- 
ration of another new, thru 
train to Chicago: the ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco Limited” 6114, hour flyer. 
This splendid train will run on 
the “Overland’s’” former sched- 
ule; without extra fare. 

Leave San Francisco 6 p. m. 
daily; arrive Chicago 9:15 a.m. 
Westbound leave Chicago 8:20 
p.m.; arrive San Francisco 9:10 
a.m. 

Thus, with the “Gold Coast 
Limited” and ‘‘Pacific Limited,” 
Southern Pacific offers four 
trains east daily over the his- 
toric OVERLAND ROUTE. 


Southern 


Pacific 


F.S. McGINNIS, Pass. Trf. Mgr. 
San Francisco 


THE GIRL HITCH-HIKER 
(Continued from Page 241) 
especially looking for a “hand out.” 
They are willing enough to work if they 
can get it. Many make the money they 
need for food and incidentals. ‘They 
wash dishes, get jobs as maids in hotels, 
hire out as mothers’ helpers, work as 
boys at service stations along the route. 
One girl of sixteen hitch-hiked from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles four times in 
about as many months. She makes en- 
ough money as a waitress to look after 
herself. She is not a problem as far as 
money is concerned, only as far as her 
migratory instinct may get her into 

trouble. 

As a rule these girls are not sex de- 
linquents. Of course, there are excep- 
tions, and it may be some sex scrape 
which they are ashamed to have their 
parents know, that drives them out on 
the road in the first place. But in the 


Overland Monthly 


334 Sutter Street 


luncheon is served 
rom 11-30 to 2-30 


tea from stosS _ 


majority of the cases, this is not so. They 
are not the type. They are independent 
and courageous. Many of them travel as 
boys. With their short hair and tanned 
faces they easily pass for boys of an age 
somewhat younger than they really are. 

It is one girl’s habit to travel as a 
boy when she rides with men and to 
reveal herself as a girl when there are 
women in the car. Posing as a youth, 
she has received much good advice from 
older men on how to conduct a mascu- 
line life successfully. Once she rode for 
many miles with four traveling sales- 
men. They lectured her lengthily on the 
psychology of salesmanship. They ad- 
vised her that the ideal life for a bright 
youth who liked the road was that of a 
good drummer. 

It is not always a throwing off of re- 
sponsibility that makes a girl take to 
the road. In one case, a pretty young 
girl, whom we shall call Mary, was sent 
to the Aid. She had no money. The 
story she told was that her father, left 
a widower with a family of children, 


of whom she was the eldest, had sent 


her out as a sort of hitch-hiking scout 
to California to report how industrial 


conditions were here. It sounded like~ 
fiction but it proved to be absolutely — 


true. The head of the family was lo- 
cated waiting comfortably at home to 
hear from Mary if work were plentiful 
in the Golden West and if he and the 
children should pick up and hitch-hike 
out after her. 

Then again, many hitch-hikers are 
simply normal girls without much money 
who want to combine a lark and a cheap 
method of travel. 

A few, however, entirely succumb to 
the charm of the road. Travel becomes 
their opium. For them it is a method 
of escape from life and all its weari- 
some responsibilities. One such girl— 
let us call her Omaha Patsy, has been 


on the road for over six years; she is now 
twenty-one and she started out when 
she was scarcely fifteen. She seems to 
have completely lost all sense of direc- 
tion. Any road is a good road. She 
wanders from state to state, from east 
to west and back again from west to 
east, constantly going, always without a 
goal. 

Although the girl hitch-hiker couldn’ 
exist without the automobile, neither 
could she exist without the admiring 
attitude and the great gullibility of the 
public. The traveling public treats the 
girl hitch-hiker as a heroine of adver- 
ture, which is how she longs to be taken, 
for she loves admiration and_ publicity. 
The public believes her tales, swallows 
them whole, and this enables her not 
only to get help but to slip into a new 
personality as often as she wishes. It's 
an exciting pastime and its only limits 
are those of her imagination. 

There is withal a great deal of good 
in the girl hitch-hiker. She has inde 
pendence, courage, and that stamina 
which we associate with pioneer mother. 
If this good in her could be directed te 
ward some better goal, it would 
socially productive. But as it is, tht 
general tendency of hitch-hiking 1s t 
ward vagabondage. The girl hikers at 
in flight from reality. Hitch-hiking 5 
perhaps only a phase of a general soci 
epidemic. 
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Skinflint Scores Again 


(Continued from Page 235) 


lowing weeks. He mended whatever 
needed mending, and he carefully paint- 
ed over such imperfections as appeared 
upon the interior wood-work. Watching 


him so occupied, the harvest hands 


grinned but said nothing. And then, 
one lovely day, he got a package by 
mail. 

Lockett seldom got packages, unless 
they were from mail-order houses, and 
this one wasn’s that kind. No type- 
writer had inscribed that address; it 
was the work of a woman’s hand, a pen 
and lavender ink. It was from—it was 
from—Hallelujah! it was!—and Lock- 
ett capered on his long legs. “Then he 
snatched off the wrapper and disclosed 
the interior. 

The package contained one knitted 
mitten. 


OW time softeneth all things, save 
possibly the arteries; and finally 
Lockett’s bitterness began to abate, and 


he could bear to look at the token of 


faithlessness and farewell more calmly; 
and he observed—for Lockett was 
nothing if not shrewd—that the mitten 
was just about his size; and he tried it 
on, and it fit. 

Now mittens, as old Skinflint well 
knew, don’t grow on bushes; and down 
at the general store in Virginia City 


-they cost four bits a pair; and four bits 


is four bits; and so—Old Man Lockett 
went courting again. 


Belle was as arch as a kitten when 
he put in an appearance. ‘“‘Dweat big 
mans forgibbes me?” she pouted, swing- 
ing her plump form like a school girl. 
“Gonna forgib Belle? Ess?” 


Sages the “dweat big mans” forgabe 
er, 


The siren sighed in relief. Truth to 
tell, she had been somewhat uneasy 
when she saw him at her door; for dur- 
ing her brief but tempestuous married 
life, Belle had been beaten. And she 
had shrieked for help, and no one had 
answered. However, she stepped out 


onto the porch, and began shaking up 
the cushions in the chairs. 

Lockett passed a bandana over his 
bony skull. 

He called, as previously, three after- 
noons a week; and as it didn’t cost him 
anything, he brought the.cream for the 
berries. Although perhaps not as ar- 
dent as formerly, Belle could detect 
little change in her suitor. A sort of 
calm deliberation seemed to have taken 
possession of him, and, sometimes, Belle 
wondered. She was certain that the old 
rooster had something in mind. And 
then he popped again. 

After he left her to think it over, 
Belle slid far down in her wicker chair, 
threw back her head, and howled. She 
showed every tooth in her mouth, and 
they were all perfect. Now no one pro- 
fesses to know just how much Belle 
knew, and how much she guessed; and 
there are folks in this community who 
claim that it was all coincidence, any- 
way. And there are other folks who 
claim that Belle was a mind-reader, and 
did it all on purpose; and personally, 
I’d rather not express an opinion at all. 
But the fact remains, however, that 
when in course of time Lockett received 
his second mitten, it proved to be an- 
other right. 

The hired help say it darn near drove 
him out of his mind, and that he went 
streaking across the fields. until he came 
to the deepest and most dangerous hole 
of all; and that he walked around and 
around that hole for hours. 

I don’t know. Maybe he did. 

One thing is certain, however. He 
must have brooded over the matter a 
good deal during the following winter, 
because for the first time since anyone 
had known him, he wore gloves. And 
then, along in the Spring, he drove to 
town to get a spare part for the tractor, 
and the loungers at the general store 
stared in astonishment. He was wear- 
ing a pair of mittens of a familiar grey. 

Skinflint had triumphed after all. He 
had turned one of the mittens inside 
out. 


WATCHING THE PENNIES 

‘He that despiseth little things shall 
Perish by little,” was one of the say- 
ings of King Solomon. The man or wom- 
an who does not watch his pennies 
might re-read these words of the an- 
ancient wise man. 
_ 4 man was asked by another why 
it was that he was able to provide for 
is family, have a bank account and en- 


joy life apparently better despite his 
larger family. The reply was “I look 
out for the pennies.” 

Thrift is one of the most important 
habits to acquire. Hard work, good luck 
and health may bless you and you may 
receive a good salary, but without some 
practical idea of the value of money you 
are not likely to succeed over a long 
period of time.—Thrift Magazine. 
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MARK TWAIN 


A BIOGRAPHY 
by 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


A entirely new edition of this 

great book, about which 
William Lyon Phelps, who wrote 
the introduction, says, “It is the 
best biographical work ever writ- 
ten in America. No one can be 
said to possess the complete works 
of Mark Twain, who does not 
own a copy of this biography.” In 
three volumes, fully illustrated. 


$15.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


“STRANGE WATERS” 
a poem by 
GEORGE STERLING 


heretofore unpublished 
Edition Limited 


$3.00 the Copy 


GRAHAM RAY BOOK SHOP 
317 Stockton Street 
San Francisco 


DA venport 3481 


TRADE PU3LISHINS CO. 
PRINTERS 
Books and Periodicals Our Specialty 
619 California Street 
San Francisco, California 
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Thousands 
of investors 


have read this 
Booklet.. 


Write for 
Second Edition 


H-1030 


E first edition of our 

new booklet, “How to 
Invest Money,” was ex- 
hausted in a few brief 
weeks, so great was the 
popular demand. So we 
have published a second 
edition. Write for it. It will 


—help you solve your 
investment problem; 
—aid you to invest 
$1,000 or $10,000 or 
any other sum, large 


or small; 
—guide you away 
from financial pitfalls. 


This booklet will be sent 
without charge or obliga- 
tion to anyone who has 
money to invest and is 
interested. Write today. 


Ask for Booklet G-1030. | 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Investment Securities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Building, Los Angeles 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 


— ESTABLISHED IN 1882—]] 


Riding 
Clothes a 
Specialty 


ANTON 
C. JENSEN 


Merchant Tailor 


1023 Phelan Bldg. 
Telephone Garfield 2840 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hunting for the Blue Bucket Diggings 


By BEatTrIicE B. BEEBE 


An interview with Joseph Myers, who 
with Eugene Skinner and others, search- 


ed for gold in Harney County in 1861. 


forty-five men, under A. A. Smith 

as captain, set out from western 
Oregon in search of wealth—of gold 
reputed to be but waiting to be found in 
the interior of Harney County. Gold 
that had been first discovered by em- 
igrant trains, perhaps taken up in a 
blue water bucket and known as the 
BLUE BUCKET DIGGINGS. In 
this party were Eugene Skinner, found- 
er of the city of Eugene, and Joseph D. 
Myers, then a young man of twenty- 
two. 3 

Although now 90 years of age, Mr. 
Myers retains vivid recollections of that 
trip which lasted until October of the 
same year. 

With an allowance per man of two 
horses and eight rounds of powder for 
their muzzle-loading guns, capable of 
shooting 200 yards, the party made its 
way and crossed the mountains just 
past Diamond’s Peak. ‘They found 
snow even covering the tops of the 
trees for miles about. | 

Diamond’s Peak was well-known to 
the immigrants, for it was here that 
those from the East had to drop their 
wagons by ropes to the western side of 
the mountain. 

“At Wagontire we found six or eight 
deserted wagons that looked as though 
they had been there for two or three 
years; so of course we never knew to 
whom they had belonged. The proba- 
bility is that the owners had been killed 
by the Indians,” said Mr. Myers, as he 
sat on his porch in Eugene and remi- 
nisced for my benefit. 

“Do you suppose those people could 
have been the onés who found the traces 
of gold in that locality? I inquired. 

“Probably not,” he answered. “But I 
met and talked with a man who had, 
he said, in 1860 found gold in a creek. 
His name was Moreland. He had 
camped with a number of others on 
Silver River that summer of 1860. One 
morning while hunting stock he had 


I: THE spring of 1861 a party of 


come to a creek that ran almost due 


north. When he stooped to take a drink 
he saw that the creek was full of gold; 
so he said.” 

“Could he direct you to the place?” 

“Moreland described the country 
and said he could see a rocky butte, 
then known as Chicken Hawk Butte. 
The creek was one half day’s travel 
from that spot.” 


“And did you go there?” 

“Yes, we got to Chicken Hawk Butte 
all right and camped in the nearby 
brush. Moreland led us that far. It 
was easy to follow the trail, which was 
on the immigrant road, for we had 
only to note carefully the sage brush to 
see the route taken by those who had 
crossed the state. You see, passing 
wagons would scar the sage brush and 
those marks would always remain.” 

“Did you have any trouble with the 
Indians on that trip?” I wondered. 

“Oh yes, the Indians were always 
after the white man’s horses. But we 
had our animals fixed with both front 
and side hobbles to prevent a stampede. 
The Indians attacked, but wounded 
only one horse. Some of our party 
wanted to fix poison and leave it for 
the red men, but they were finally per- 
suaded that this was not the thing to 

] 

“And did you cross that butte?” 

“We arranged to do so. It was a 
very steep hill with many juniper trees 
along its sides, and Eugene Skinner with 
Moreland for guide was to go ahead 
over the butte. By one little stream 
Moreland found square bits of a bright 
substance, but it proved to be only py- 
rites. 

“Unfortunately Skinner became ill 
about this time so we had to return to 
Malheur. ‘There an employee of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company reported that 
gold was to be found around Boise, 
Idaho; so we went on to the Snake 
River. Here we encountered a camp 
of 2000 Indians, so we decided to go on, 
first to Crooked River, then over to 
Burnt River, passing through the valley 
where Baker City is now located. At 
Grand Ronde we camped. At one place 
on Burnt River we found a cache of 
provisions marked for the immigrant 
train, so of course we left it there, al- 
though I often wondered who finally 


‘got it. 


“In a few days we crossed Grand 
Ronde River, Skinner always in a¢- 
vance. The river was dry at this sea 
son, and Skinner, still ill, was clamor- 
ing for water. Finally, at a creek 
found some for him, but on my way 
met with an Indian camp. So that 
night we camped with the Umatilla I0- 
dians, one chief insisting on giving Skit- 
ner some cough medicine. 

“The next morning the Indians 
moved on. As they crossed a creek they 
made a charge on some of our pack afr 
mals, but as they were said to be drunk, 
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“CALIFORNIA,” THE NAME 


By RaymMonp W. TuorP 


LTHOUGH the name itself, 

“California”, has come to be al- 
most an everyday expression, little is 
known regarding its origin. 

It is first found in a small volume 
of romance published in Spain in the 
year 1510, titled thus: “The Sergas of 
Esplandian, the Son of Amadis, the 
Gaul.” ‘The name occurs in the above 
volume as follows: 

“Know that on the right hand of 
the Indies there is an island called Cali- 
fornia, very near to the Terrestrial 
Paradise, which was peopled by black 
women, without any men among them, 
because they were accustomed to live 
after the manner of the Amazons. They 
were of strong and hardened bodies, of 
ardent courage, and of great force. The 
Island was the strongest in the world, 
from its steep rocks and great cliffs. 
Their arms were all of gold, and so 
were the caparisons of the wild beasts 
they rode.” 

One writer suggests that the name 
might have possibly been derived from 


the Latin words calidus fornus, mean- 
ing “hot oven’, believing that the name 
as given was applicable because of the 
numerous hot ovens or sweat furnaces 
into which the natives of the country 
described put their people when ill; or 
from the hot valleys of the Golden 
State. 


Many strange and fabulous stories 
were circulated by the early Spanish 
explorers who first traversed California, 
in fact, many were quite so fabulous 
that it is best for truth’s sake not to 
include them in seeking a reason for 
the name. 


However, to quote another common- 
sense suggestion, the name may have 
been derived from the Greek words 
Kala-chora-nea, meaning “great fertil- 
ity”, as the natural aspects of the coun- 
try would easily suggest such an 
appellation. Should the latter be true, 
the name seems singularly appropriate, 
in view of’ the agricultural productive- 
ness of the soil today. 


Jn Memoriam 
Ina Coolbrith 


By VIOLA PRICE FRANKLIN 
OUR POEMS are brightest jewels— 


Classic, beautiful, inspiring jewels, 
That sparkle like starlight on snow, 
Or thrill like cathedral chimes. 


Sometimes the rainbow colors of driftwood, 
Sometimes the grey fog of San Francisco, 
Sometimes the tragedy of the earthquake, 
Always the deep adoration of your city beloved. 


Your spirit, so joyful, sought Heaven, 
Trilling the lark’s' song through the blue, 
To meet Joaquin, Charles and Bret— 
Blest peace hath come with these! 

The circle’s now complete. 
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Camille’s Tavern 


BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 
A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 7040 
843 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 


| Are Your Hopes 
| Unfulfilled | 


? 


| Is This YOUR PROBLEM? 


HAVE YOU TRIED in every pos- 
sible way to improve your financial 
and social position so that you can 3; 
be free from debt, free from worry, # 
and free to enjoy the bounties of Na- } 
ture? Have you labored and put into 
effort every ounce of strength, and ; 
mental power without success? IF SO, 3} 
then this is MEANT FOR YOU. The 
laws of life are at your disposal. One 
simple metaphysical principle will 
turn failure into success. The world- 
wide Rosicrucian Order is composed 
of men and women who have used 3; 
Nature’s arcane principles in better- 
ing their positions in life. Your inner 
self—the power within you—is at 3 
| your service. Do you use it? 


Interesting Free Book Tells ! 
Story 


The Council of the Rosicrucians 
will give to sincere seekers, without 
obligation, a copy of a new boak 
explaining how you may use the 
knowledge preserved by the Rosicru- 
cians for your OWN SELF .IM- 3; 
PROVEMENT. It is. called the 
“Light of Egypt.”? Just write and say 
you are sincere in your desire to read 3 
it. 


ADDRESS LIBRARIAN G. L. | 
AMORC, Rosicrucian Order 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
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| Famous 


LosAngeles 


Where you will enjoy in 
fullest measure 


| 
Glorious Summer Days 


California’s 
Nights Si | 
| 


MISS MARY GARDEN 


in one of a large number of 
unsolicited comments by world 
famous celebrites, writes: 


“Why live elsewhere when 

- the Ambassador, the most 

~~ beautiful hotel in the world 
here.” 


AINo Hotel in the World 
more varied attrac- 
tions—superb 27-acre park, 
<” with miniature golf course, 
open-air plunge and tennis . 
courts. Riding, hunting and 
all sports, including 18- 
hole Rancho Golf Club. 
Motion picture theater and IN 
| 35 smart shops within the ~ + 
| hotel. Famous Cocoanut 
| Grove for dancing nightly. 


oh 


: BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
: Write for Chef’s Cook Book 


of California recipes 
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League of Western Writters 


HE LEAGUE OF WESTERN 

WRITERS will convene in annual 
session, San Francisco, in October. The 
dates for the convention are October 16 
to 19, inclusive. Headquarters for the 
League will be maintained at the Hotel 
Whitcomb. An attractive program will 
be presented including a number of gen- 
eral sessions to be addressed by leading 
writers and publishers. In addition plans 
are developing for a number of special 
sections or department meetings. These 
may take the form of conferences or 
round-tables. There will be-a section on 
short story writing, another for those 
interested in poetry, a section devoted 
to problems connected with novel and 
fiction writing, and another on drama. 
An important section will be that on 
authorship as related to educational sub- 
jects and textbooks for schools including 
history, travel, biography, science, liter- 
ature, and other school subjects. The 
journalism section is planned for the in- 
terest of those engaged in various forms 
of newspaper or magazine work, and 
the graphic and decorative arts, and 
other phases of creative arts will be 
given attention. 

It is expected that a number of prom- 
inent eastern writers and publishers will 
attend and address the sessions. Authors 
and publishers are sending for the per- 
manent library of the League books writ- 
ten by authors who reside in the terri- 
tory of the League. It is planned to 
create a permanent library of all books, 
articles, manuscripts, drawings, phiwoto- 
graphs, compositions, and other mate- 
rials in the field of creative arts—the 
work of those now residing or who have 
at any time lived and worked in the 
eleven Western States or in other terri- 
tory covered by the League. There will 
also be included in this library all titles 
or materials with said territory as their 
locale. These books and other materials 
will be used as an outstanding feature 
of the coming League convention. The 


laWar laV an laV an 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States % 


exhiibt will then constitute an important 
unit in the permanent library. 


The League has as its objects the fos- 


tering and encouraging of the literary 


products of the West. It aims to seek 
out literary talent and to protect and 
advance the interests of writers. It js 
the intention ultimately to organize a 
literary bureau or agency to serve as 4 
clearing house not merely for the placing 
of manuscripts but for sound literary 
criticism. Indeed, some of the more am- 
bitious members of the League have dis- 
cussed the advisability of organizing, on 
the Western Coast, a publishing house 
which ultimately should care for much 
of the literary product originating in 
the Western territory. In short, the 
League proposes in all ways to advance 
the interests of those who engage in any 
form of letters or in drama, music, draw- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, or other phase of 
the creative arts. 


Membership in the League is of two 
kinds; active and associate. Eligible to 
active membership is one who in his or 
her profession as a writer or creator of 
copyrightable material occupies a rec- 
ognized position. Associate membership 
is open to those who perhaps use writjng 
or other medium of expression as an 
avocation. Such individuals may not be 
able to comply with all of the standards 
necessary for active membership, but 
they may be contributing materially to 
the literary <nd artistic life of the com- 
munity and be in sympathy with and in- 
terested in promoting the cause of cre- 
ative arts as writers, artists, publishers, 
or producers. An associate member re- 
ceives all reports, and shares in the priv- 
ileges of the League except he has no 
vote. The membership fee is $3. 


The roster of officers includes a num- 
ber of outstanding members of the pro- 
fession, serving upon the Executive Com- 
mittee and Advisory Board. California 
is represented on the Advisory Board by 
Kathleen Norris. Canada by L. Bullock- 
Webster, Director of the Dramatic 
School at Victoria, B. C. Clem Yore is 
the Colorado representative; Ernest F. 
Ayers, Idaho; Dr. D. Maitland Bush- 
by, Arizona; Frank Richardson Pierce, 
Washington; Frank B. Linderman, 
Montana; Witter Bynner, New Mexi- 
co; Ernest Haycox, Oregon; T. Ear! 
Pardo, Utah; Dr. Levi B. Salmans, 
Mexico; Barrett Willoughby, Alaska. 

The Advisory Board includes such 
names as: Edna Aiken, Benjamin F 
Field, Harr Wagner, Mrs. Frank K. 
Mott, all of California; Howard J 
Perry of Oregon, and President M. Lyle 
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Out West Magazine 


—on business or pleasure, how 
few of us write as often as we 
should. The pen’s drudgery no 
longer stands in the way. Any- 
one can learn to operate the 


Underwood Portable. 


Descriptions of scenery—news of 


ports and letters—all can be 
typed quickly and easily on the 
swift keys of the new Underwood 
Portable. 


Whether you travel by water or 
by land—in vehicle or on foot, 
the new Underwood Portable 
will be a useful, ever ready com- 
panion. 


Underwood 


Standard & Portable Typewriters & Bookkeeping Machines 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N 
Underwood, E ‘liott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 


business conditions—business re- 
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Hunting For The Blue Bucket Diggings 


(Continued from Page 252) 


we let the matter pass. From there we 


went on, passing the Umatilla Agency, 
to Butter Creek and camped there. 

‘“‘A man by the name of Henry Had- 
ley had just come up with some sheep, 
so all one night I helped him to drive 
them. We finally got to where we 
could flag a boat. We lay on the sand 
all night and in the early morning at- 
tracted the attention of a passing boat 
by shooting a gun. A gang plank was 
thrown out to us. We lay on it and 


were pulled to the boat.” 


‘And where did that take you?” I in- 
quired as Mr. Myers sat lost in thought. 

“We finally reached Des Chutes, 
where we intended to take the stage, 
but there wasn’t room for all of us, so 
we put Skinner on the stage and the 
rest of us walked the fifteen miles to 
The Dalles, arriving there at night. 


2. ain am 


“Next morning we took boat for 
Portland. At the Cascades we had to 
walk five miles and then get on a boat 
for the lower river. In Portland we 
stopped at Smith’s Hotel on Washing- 
ton Street, where we met Jimmy Huff, 
who was there with a lot of freight. He 
took us to Corvallis where we got a 
stage for Eugene. A. A. Smith, who 
had captained our party, arrived with 
the horses some five weeks later.” 


“So you didn’t locate the gold?” 


“Not that trip, but we had a wonder- 
ful time, just the same, and some day 
I believe that the Blue Bucket Diggings 
will be found. In fact, I have heard 
that some men are planning to hunt for 
it this coming summer.” Here Mr. 
Myers’ eyes twinkled. “I’d sure like to 
be in the party, too.” 


JAMES HORSBURGH, JR. 


N THE death of James Horsburgh, 

Jr., California and the West loses a 
man who has helped materially in the 
development of the country. Mr. Hors- 
burgh was for years before his retire- 
ment connected with the Southern Pa- 
cific Company acting in many capacities 
and, at one time, was General Passenger 
Agent of the railroad. 

During the time that the Sunset 
Magazine was at its best, it was James 
Horsburgh, Jr., who was the leading 
spirit. At that time, the Sunset Maga- 
zine was well and favorably known 
throughout the East. It carried in text 
and pictures, stories of the Great West, 
the possibilities for development, the 
scenic attractions and the historic back- 
ground. 

Mr. Horsburgh was the originator of 
numerous valuable bulletins featuring 
various sections of the Western country. 
These were so written that the material 
was authentic and interesting and much 
use was made of them in classes in 
school, and they furnished the data 
which drew to the coast thousands of 
easterners both for recreation and for 
pleasure, and for future residence. 

Mr. Horsburgh’s genial disposition, 
his knowledge of men and things, and 
his desire to carry ideals into business 
endeared him to innumerable people. 
His influence will long be felt not alone 
in the Southern Pacific organization but 
in the industrial, commercial and social 


life of California and the West. 


CALIFORNIA PARK SURVEY 
HE California State Park Commis- 


sion has recently issued its Survey 
Report, a book of 72 pages. The report 
was prepared by Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, director of the State Park Sur- 
vey. It is divided into three parts includ- 
ing the scope and methods of the survey, 


the scenic and recreational resources of ° 


the state and plans for conserving them 
and discussion of specific state park 
projects. 

Mr. Olmstead was aided by a group 


of advisers representing the twelve dis- ; 


tricts or territorial divisions into which 


the state was divided for purposes of the - 


survey. Additional assistance was given 
by’ regional reporters who because of 
their knowledge of given localities were 
able to contribute valuable information. 

Three areas are considered in pre- 
senting the sténic and recreational re- 
sources; the tidelands, the Sacramento 
and other rivers and the state highway 
system. The specific state park projects 
are so considered as to throw them into 
the following classifications: sea coast 
projects, redwood forest projects, big 
trees projects within the national for- 
ests, historical and scientific places of 
interest, desert projects. 

The book is most attractively printed 
and the illustrations are excellent. Cali- 
fornia took a long step forward in the 
field of conservation when she provided 
through legislative act $6,000,000 for 
the taking over of those natural scenic 
and historic interest centers that should 
belong to all the people for all time. 
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The Comfortable S 


Great Northern 
Hotel 


| 


REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “‘loop’’. They return because 
large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
<deal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 

ay and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 

Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
ne in as short a time as 20 
ays. 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 


32 Front St., San Francisco 


Why Be Without Hair? 


Why Have Dandruff? Why Have Fall- 
ing Hair? WE RESTORE HAIR ON 
ANY HEAD! We exterminate Dand- 
ruff. We Stop Falling Hair. Call and 
let us explain our methods. 


H, M. COSS 
Specialist in Hair Growing 
217 Associated Realty Bidg. 
Sixth and Olive Streets Los Angeles 
Phone for Appointment 
BEacon 7242 


Residence Phone, Beacon 7242 | 
Office Phone, Tucker 8989 


LEAGUE WESTERN WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 254) 


Spencer of the University of Washing- 
ton. Elected as President Emeritus last 
year, was Colonel E. Hofer of Oregon, 
one of the organizers of the League and 
former editor of the Lariat. The Hon- 
orary President is Dr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, President of the Canadian 
Authors Association and one of the lead- 
ing poets and literary men on the Con- 


tinent. Dr. D. N. Lehmer, editor of the 
University Chronicle at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and former President of the 
California Writers’ Club, is critic. 
Membership Secretary and ‘Treasurer 
is Mabel Mofft of San Francisco. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain is President of 
the League. | 


PAINTER IN OILS 
(Continued from Page 238) 


Chris Jorgensen before the artists of 
Europe. Many sketches made there 
grew into pictures in later years, but 
the subjects caught and finished under 
Italian skies are as great as any of his 


achievements. Notablv in this group 


was the Five Italian Fishermen which 
hung in the White Palace in Genoa 
and held honorab'e position there. It 
is characteristic of the man that these 
fine heads were brought home to delight 
his fellow Americans. 


After the years abroad the artist gave 
most earnest concentration to the por- 
trayal of scenes in the Yosemite Valley, 
then an uncrowded and withdrawn 
spot. A studio was built and from it 
for twenty years the rugged peaks were 
reproduced on canvasses that have ac- 
quainted the world with the sincerity 
of his genius. Open house was estab- 
lished for the foregathering of friends, 
and in the quietude and splendor of the 
great valley a gay band often looked on 
as the huge head of Half Dome reared 
itself upon canvas. One of the best of 
the large oils of Yosemite created its 
own atmosphere in a steam-heated hos- 
pital room far from the valley, and 
apparently suffered none from lack of 
native color. Another of the best of 
his valley paintings, ““Yosemite in Win- 
ter,” was made in a bleak snowy season 
in the studio, and, like all his work 
done at that time, was sold from the 
valley studio. Happy Isles was a fa- 
vorite sketching point and until the 
valley became the tramping ground of 
an ever-increasing public, the Jorgen- 
sens might be found there happily 
sketching in background for scenes that 
can never be dissipated from their own 
memories. | 


Overland Monthly 


First Issue---June 


Poetry World 


Edited by Jeannette Chappell, Par. 
menia Migel, Gertrude White, Dorothy 
Quick and Carol Phyllis Schmid. 


Published monthly by Henry Harrison 
at 19 Stuyvesant Street, New York, and 
sold by subscription only at $3 a year 


POETRY WORLD will endeavor to represent the 
best in current poetry, stimulating articles and essays 
on poets and poetry, and reviews of new books of 
verse and on verse. 24 pages; 8x11 inches; printed 
in exquisite type on deckle-edge laid paper; 2 col- 
umns to a page; unquestionably the largest monthly 
of its kind for the subscription price. 


$500 Poetry Contest 


Ist Prize: $200 
3rd Prize: $100 


2nd Prize: $150 
4th Prize: $50 


Conditions 


Contestants must be subscribers to POETRY 
WORLD. Subscriptions, $3 a year. Submit 


as many unpublished poems as you wish, 
typewritten, any length. Enclose stamped en- 
velope. The editors of POETRY WORLD 
will select all available poems; these will be 
published in the first 6 issues. The editors 
will choose the 4 best poems printed in the 
6 numbers; these will win the prizes. The 
publisher and editors will be ineligible for 
competition. Address) POETRY WORLD, 
19 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


| Batate 


Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
5 Vest Pocket a 


Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 


Books “Cushing”’....128 pp. clo. 1.00 
Art Public 
Oo Speaking.....100 pp. clo. 1.00 


° Vest Pocket 
Merit Lawyer ........ 360 pp. clo. 1.50 
SPECIAL OFFER ; 
to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. or on al 
proval. Descriptive catalog FREE. 5at- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th 8t., N. ¥. 
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Regardin g the Convention / 


] A Suggestion ~ 


Pickwick offers a highly de- 
sirable way of going to the 
convention in San Francis- 
co. Modern, luxuriously ap- 
Y pointed motor coaches, fre- 


quent daily schedules, and 
lowest fares. And, too, you see more of the country Situated on San Francisco’s only down town 


going by Motor coach. Park—it is the hub around which business_ 
. and social interests revolve. 


| PICKWICK STAGES 


$4.00 Single (with bath) 


and an Invitation ~ Hates [rom Neuble 
at Make the new Pickwick Ho- 
ed tel your headquarters while Dancing Every Evening 7:30 to 1 O'clock a 
ol- attending the convention. (E | 
ly 200 Spacious rooms, all out- xcept oun y) 4 

side exposure, each with | Henry Halstead and his Hotel : 

bath. Moderate rates. Near St. Francis Dance Orchestra j 


everything in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio i: 


station KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


Garage within the Block 


9 _5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO James H. McCabe (pau Management 
it is an inviolate truth 
h, 2 
that the taste and 
HOTEL culture of the 
a 
LY MPIC giver is un- 
for San Francisco’s $ q 
; and shower. Beau- gift. q 
wor 2 FE tiful lobby, coffee $ 
2 © EE shop, beauty par- 
re into hotel garage. 2 
| Take elevator up- 2 
0 2 P oF PP P stairs. Courteous 2 | 
Be San Francisco 3 
Y. San Francisco. 
N 


| 

Hotel 

CY, 

a i pe @ bs) 

FACING UNION SQUARE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
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